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Personal Paragraphs | 


Editor Andrews, of the Alix 
Free Press, paid this office a 
fraternal call last Friday even- 
ing. 

Miss Edwards, of Edmonton, 
who was a former teacher in 
Lamerton school spent a week 
or two at the homeof D, M. and 
Mrs, Jewel. On Saturday even- 
ing last,a number of friends 
were invited to the house, and 


HOUSE TO RENT 


 5-Roomed House to Rent, three- 
quarters ofa mile from G. T, P, sta- 
tion, 1-4 0f an acre for garden. $10 
a month rent. Apply to 


$2-tf A. MATHER, Autrx P, 0. 
LL = 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


8 roomed house, lot 8, blk 48, Mir- 
ror, Alta. Plaster finish, in first-class 
shape. Corner lot ; price $1,300, Will 
accept cash or stock for $500 as first 
payment. Balance, one and two 
years. House is rented at present for 
$20.00 per month. Write— 

Tom VIcToR, 
Lake Phelma P. O. 


38-3 


BOARDING HOUSE AND 
LOT FOR SALE 


New building, situated on Gilman 
avenue, Mirror ; good location. 10 
rooms, two storey, 24x48 feet ; cement 
foundation and good cellar. Plate 
glass front, With or without furni- 
ture. Easy terms for quick sale. 

Apply to J. E, STEERs, 


38-tf Mirror P. O. 


avery enjoyable evening was 
spent. 

J.N. Herrington, of the Im- 
perial Bank, Edmonton, spent 
Sunday at the home of N. H. G. 
and Mrs, Ruthven, The gentle- 
men are cousins. 


‘©. F.and Mrs. Bentley and 
sons were visitors in Edmonton 
on Monday. 


Miss M. Uptex, who has been 
visiting her sister, Mrs. C. D. 
Francis, for a week or two, left 
on Monday for Munson, Alta. 


J. T. MeKie is spending a few 
days at Castor and Coronation. 


-T. @. Cook, of Wainwright, 
is in town on business. 


Miss Edna R. B. Good, of Sas- 
katoon, is spending her vacation 
with her brother, the ed. of this 
g. tj. 

T. O. Arbuthnot has returned 
to his home on Spotted Lake 
Ranch, after an absence of 8 
months in England. 


Jas. J. Cairns and Rex Simp- 
son were visitors at Lacombe 
today (Thursday.) 


Thos. Bremner, of. Camrose, 
a traveller for the Georgeson 
Co., Calgary, spent several days 
of last week with Oscar Hop- 
kins, 


Miss Marjorie Anderson, a 
daughter of Dr. A. F. Ander- 
son, Edmonton, will return 
home on Saturday, after spend- 
ing a month's holidays with J. 
F. and Mrs. Flewwelling. 


Melvin Olsen spent Sunday 
with Earl Estell on the farm. 


be beaten. 


Write or Call on 


F red. Dowswell, Carroll Avenue, Mirror 


Farms for Sale 


I have a number of Improved Farms 
for sale on the shores of the famous 
Buffalo Lake and District, that cannot 
If you are intending to buy 
a good farm, come and let me show you 
something that will please you. 


ODEDDWO DVO ONO VEV ROR ORDRVEVES | 


NOTICE ! 


On and after the 20th of July we will 


meen 


run a STRICTLY CASH BUSINESS. Our inten- 


tion is to sell as cheap 
basis only. 


as possible on a Cash 


SUGGETT BROS., Mirror 


Drugs 


. 
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Optics 


Jewelry 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.0., LL.D., D.C.L., President 


ALEXANDER LAIRD 
i General Manager 


JOHN AIRD 
Assistant General Manager 


CAPITAL, $15,000,000 


REST, $12,500,000 


FOREIGN BUSINESS 


This Bank offers unsurpassed 
with foreign countries. 
sale of Sterli 
fers, and for t 


Commercial credits, Foreign drafts, Money Orders, 


facilities to ‘those doing business 


It is specially equipped for the purchase and 
and other Foreign exchange, drafts and Cable Trans- 
e financing of imports and exports of merchandise, 


Travellers’ 


Cheques and Letters of Credit issued and available in all parts of the 


world, 
Collections effected promptly at 


reasonable rates. a2 


MIRROR BRANCH : 


N. H. G. Ruthven, Manager. 
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THREE MEMBERS TAKE CHARGER 


ANIMOUS WISH OF THE RATEPAYERS 


FIRST COUNCIL ELECTED BY 
_ ACCLAMATION 


- 


COPY. 


to be shipped, if not from Mir- 
ror, from points nine and ten 
miles away. Owing to it’s fav- 
orable location Mirror is by far 
the nearest point at which far- 
OF CIVIC AFFAIRS BY THR UN-|Mers can do their shipping. 

It is proposed to organize a 
. company composed of the far- 
mers and business men of the 


The nomination for council-|election, speaks volumes for|t°W®: 


lors for Mirror on Wednesday | the general feeling of unanimi- 
evening last, resulted in H. J,|*Y prevailing in town, and it is 


Raymer, J. F. Flewwelling and 
R. H. Herniman being elected 
by acclamation. 


The name of H. J. Raymer, 
real estate, was proposed by C. 
F. Bentley, seconded by D. H. 
Grant ; 

That of J. F. Flewwelling, 
blacksmith, proposed by F. Tul- 
loch, seconded by H. J. Raymer; 

And that of R. H. Herniman, 
real estate, proposed by D. H. 
Grant, seconded by C. F. Bent- 
ley. 

In the absence of Chas. D. 
Suggett, returning officer, W. 
D. Cook was elected to that 
position, and at the close of the 
polling hour declared the can- 
didates elected, only three nom- 
inations being registered. 

The councillors elected are all 
energetic, enterprising and cap- 
able men, who will work for 
the best interests of the town 
in every possible way. The de- 
cision of the ratepayers inelect- 
ing these gentlemen without an 


On June 19th, Jno. O. Wil- 
liams, of Camrose, visited Mir- 
ror at the invitation of A. 


| Mather, and made an examina- 


tion of the brick-clay deposits 
|situated one-half mile west of 
|Mirror. Mr. Williams. who is 
|an expert in this line, carried 
jaway several samples of the 
| clay for experimental purposes, 
|and the following is his report : 


| 


Camrose, July 30, 12. 


| Alex. Mather's, situated half- 
mile from Mirror, Alta. 
Sample marked 1m.—Taken 
| near bridge over creek, This 
clay is suited to either soft mud 
or stiff mud process. It’s dry- 
|ing qualities are good and at 
cone 010, is steel hard and of 
good color, This sample was 
burned to cone 1, or 2.102 de- 
grees F. 

Sample marked 11mM.—Taken 
sample at same as No. 1, but 
about three feet below that 
number. Thisclay is a very 
fine grained one and suitable 
for stiff mud or wire cut pro- 
cess and would make a first- 
| class repress for front brick. 
This clay dries in the air with- 
out cracking and is steel hard 
at cone 05. This was burnt to 
cone 1 also which gives it an 


uneven color. This should be|lished will mean considerable 
burnt as a repress at cone 05|to the town of Mirror. 


which would make a beautiful 
smooth face and of red color. 


Co-Operative Elevator 
May Be Built 


The Mirror Board of Trade at 
a meeting held last Tuesday 
evening, introduced the ques- 
tion of erecting a co-operative 
elevator and the officers will 
proceed to secure the necessary 


EXTENSIVE DEPOSITS FIRST- 
CLASS BRICK CLAY 


EXPERIMENTS BY EXPERT PROVE THAT MIRROR HAS THE BEST 
OF CLAY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BRICK 


Report on clay on property of | Common brick in Alberta. I 


Notice to Farmers ! 


a foregone conclusion that the 
councillors will in no manner EDR, 
prove traitors to the confidence} The Mirror Board of Trade 
which has been placed with|are desirous of making an ex- 
them for the coming term. hibit at Winnipeg, of vegetables 

On Thursday morning the|and grains from this district, 
new council held its firstsession | and for this reason would like 
and Mr. Raymer was appointed|some of the farmers having 
chairman. It was decided to|these products, to please com- 
communicate with the Attorney | municate with the Board. 
General's departtaentregarding | This will undoubtedly be a 
the assessment in town. If the| great advertisement forthisdis- 
Council has the right to levy |trict,asno where in Alberta 
and collect taxes this year, they|can vegetables and grain be 
will proceed at once to grade| grown to better advantage. 
the streets and build sidewalks| The Board of Trade would 
on the principal thoroughfares. | like to have the exhibits as soon 
Lake street and Carroll avenue|as possible. 
will receive attention first, and —_—_——_—— 
the extent of the improvements| SOUTH BUFFALO LAKE NEWS 
will depend on the cost of the . 
work, &c. Ansa 

The Townsite Co.havealready| August 5. 


taken the levels of the streets,! Miss Northcott, of Tees, spent 
with the exception of the grades | few days with herfriend, Miss 
at the inter-section of the cross | Ovilla Sorum. 

streets, This isan expense to 
which the town will not be sub- 
jected, 


John Herniman and Charles 
Allen were calling on old friends 
in our district. 


Those who went from here to 
Lacombe last week were John 
Sorum, Roger Pugh, Martin 


Sample marked 111M, is from 
across creek and about 500 yds. 
away from other samples. 
Burnt to'cone 010, steel hard 
and good color. This clay is 
suitable for soft mud_ process 
but it has a small limestone 
seattered through it, which| 
would require to be thoroughly | 
pulverized by clay crusher, If 
this was done it would make 
one of the best and hardest 


that. 
No Delay. 


McCormack 


have tried to cut corners with | 
plasterer’s hammer and found | 
it very hard. 

The small pipe I made from 
Nos. 1 and 2,andI am certain 
a good drain tile could be made 
from this deposit. 

I have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending this clay to the brick- 
maker. Yours very truly, 

Joun O, WILLIAMS. 

There is an unlimited quanti- 
ty of brick-clay in this commun- 
ity, and the report of Mr. Wil- 
liams as to the quality of the 
clay will be of great value when | —_ 
an effort is made to induce 
brick manufacturers to locate 
here. The matter might well 
be taken up by the Board ‘of 
Trade. The demand for brick 
is increasing with each year, 


. Property 


MIRROR REALTY 


and the industry when estab- 


The samples are now on ex- 
hibition at THE JOURNAL office. 


WEDNESDAY, 


information about the project. 

H. J. Raymer stated that he 
had already written in regard 
to the method of procedure and 
it was decided to await the re- 
ply before proceeding further. 

The needof an elevator at 
this juncture of the town's ex- 
istence is absolutely necessary, 
and it is of vital importance to 
the district as a whole that an 
elevator be erected at Mirror. 


P, L. Harper, 
Agent, Mirror, Alta. 


Special Excursion to Edmonton 


ON 


Train leaves Mirror at 5 a.m., arrives in Edmonton 
at 10.10a.m. Returning leaves Edmonton 10 p.m. 


$2.95 for Round Trip 


EDMONTON EXHIBITION, AUG, 12 to 17 


The party were all disappointed 
at not being able to go out to 
the experimental farm. 


, J. and Mrs. Herniman visited 
at T. W. Barritt’s last Wednes- 
day. 

Mrs. J. H. Sorum was at Tees 
on Tuesday. 


GOOD ROADS BENEFIT THE 
TOWN 


The agitation for improved 
highways that is stirring the 
country from one end to the 
other, should have the sympa- 
thy and co-operation of every- 
one. Those persons who have 
frequent or infrequent occasion 
to use the highways are the 
most earnest in theirarguments 
that the country needs good 
roads. Very few farmers are 
excepted, and those who were 
reluctant to add to their taxes 
in support of a rational system 
of highway improvements are 
gradually being overcome. 

Every merchant and business 
man in every town are directly 
interested in the country roads, 
even if they never travel on the 
highway. In short, to such an 
extent do the interests of all 
different enterprises dovetail 
into each other, that what is of 
direct benefit or injury to a 
community or industry, affects 
all. The good roads movement 
therefore, should receive the 
support of every merchant and 
business man. 


We Carry the Most Complete 
~ Stock of Lumber in Mirror 


A look over what we have to offer will convince you of 
Our Prices are as low as any. 


No Waiting. 


It costs you nothing to get our figures, and may do you 
some good, 


Lumber Co. 


Farm Lands and Town 


For Sale . 


Fire, Hail and Live Stock Insurance 
1-2 to 10 Acre Plots Adjoining Mirror Beach 


CO., Mirror, Alta. 
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We CeCe EVE VEVEN 
GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC ‘ RAILWAY 


AUGUST 14th 


W. P. Hinton, 


General Passenger Agent 
* 
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THE KEY TO YEST. ERDAY | 


By CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK 


Copyright 1910] 


CHAPTER XIX.—Continued 
OU will go to Nice for a while,” 
said Steele, firmly, He had fallen 
into a position of arranging their 
affairs, Mrs, Horton, distressed in 
Duska’s distress, found herself help- 
less to act except upon his direction, 

The girl nodded, apathetically. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said, 

Then, she looked up again. 

“But I want you to stay. I want you 
to do everything you can for both of 
them,” She paused, and her next 
words were spoken with an _ effort: 
“And I den’t want--I don't want you 
to speak of me. I don’t want you to 
try to remind him.” 

“He will question me,” 
Steele. 

Duska’s head was raised with a little 
gesture of pride. 

“I am not afraid,” she said, “that he 
will ask you anything he should not— 
anything that he has not the right to 
ask.” 


demurred 


CHAPTER XX. 

When he turned back, a day later, 
from the turmoil of the station, from 
the strenuous labor of weighing trunks, 
locating the compartment in the train, 
subsidizing the guards, and, hardest of 
all, saying good-bye to Duska with a 
seeming or normal cheerfulness, Steele 
found himself irritably out of measure 
with the quick-step of Paris. Mrs. 
Horton and the girl were on their way 
to the Riviera. He was left behind to 
watch results; almost, it seemed to 
him, to sit by and observe the post- 
mortem on every hope in the lives of 
three people. Nice should still be 
quiet. The tidal wave of “trippers” 
would not for a little while sweep over 
its rose-covered slopes and _ white 
beaches and dazzling esplanades, and 
the place would afford the girl at least 
every soothing influence that nature 
could offer. That would not be much, 
but it would be something. 

As for himself, he felt the isolation of 
Paris. On a desert, a man may become 
lonely; in deep forests and on, high 
mountains, he may come to know and 
hate his own soul in solitude, but the 
last note of aloofness, of utter exile, is 
that which comes to him who look 
vainly for one face in a sea of other 
faces, whose small cosmos lies in un- 
wept and unnoticed ruin in the midst 
of a giant city that moves along its 
indifferent way to the time of dance- 
music. In the hotel, there was the 
chatter of tourists. His own tongue 
was prattled by men and women whose 
lives seemed to revolve around the 
shops of the Rue de la Paix, or whose 
literature was the information of the 
guide-books. He felt that everyone 
was invading his somberness of mood 
with trivialities, until, in revulsion 
against the whole stage-setting of 
things, he had himself and his luggage 
transported to the Hotel Voltaire, 
where the life about him was the sim- 
pler life of the less pretentious quais 
of the Seine. 

After his dejeuner, he sat for a time 
attempting to readjust his ideas. He 
had told Saxon that he would never 
again speak of love to Duska, Now, he 
realized how barren of hope it would 
ever be for him to renew his plea, She 
had bankrupted his heart. He had 
buried his own hopes, and no one ex- 
cept himself had known at what cost 
to himself. He had taken his place in 
the niche dedicated to closest friend, 
just outside the inner shrine reserved 
for the one who could penetrate that 
far. Now, he was in a greater dis- 
tress. Now, he wanted only her happ!- 
ness, and as he had never wanted it 
before. Now, he realized that the only 
source through which this could come 
was the source that seemed hopelessly 
clogged. There was no doubt of his 
sincerity. Even his own _ intimate 
questioning acquitted him of self-con- 
sideration. Could he at that moment 
have had one wish fulfilled by some 
magic agency of miracle, that wish 
would have been that he might lead 
Robert Saxon, as Robert Saxon had 
been, to Duska, with all his memory 
and love intact, and free from any in- 
cumbrance that might divide them. 
That would have been the gift of all 
gifts, and the only gift that would drive 
the look of heart-hunger and despair 
from her eyes. 

Steele was restless, and, taking up 
his hat, he strolled out along the quay, 
and turned at last into the Boulevard 
St. Michel, stretching off in a broad 
vista of cafe-lined sidewalks. The life 
of the “Boule Mich” held no attraction 
for him. In his earlier days, he had 
known it from the river to the Boule- 
vard Montparnasse. He knew its tri- 
butary streets, its lodgings, its schools, 
and the life which the spirit of the 
modern is so rapidly revolutionizing 
from Bohemia’s shabby capital to a 
conventionalized district. None of these 
things held for him the piquant chal- 
lenge of novelty. 

As he passed a certain cafe, which 
he had once known as the informal 
club of the Marston cult, he realized 
that here the hilarity was more pro- 
nounced than elsewhere. The boule- 
vard itself was for squares a thread, 
stringing cafes like beads in a neck- 
lace, Each had its crowd of revelers; 
its boisterous throng of frowsy, velvet- 
jacketed, long-haired students; its 
laughing models; its inevitable brood- 
ing and despondent absintheurs sitting 
apart in isolated melancholy. Yet, 
here at the “Chat Noir,” the chorus 
was noisier. Although the evening 


was chill, the sidewalk tables were by 
no means deserted. The Parisian 
proves his patriotism by his adherence 
to the out-door table, even if he must 
turn up his collar, and shiver as he 


drawn to the centre of painting as 
moths are drawn to a candle; men 
of all nationalities and sorts, alike only 
in the general quality of their unkempt 
grotesquerie. 

There was music of a sort; a plain- 
tive chord long-drawn from the violin 
occasionally made its sweet wail heard 
above the babel and through the reek- 
ing smoke of the room, Bvidently, it 
was some occasion beyond the ordin- 
ary, and Steele, leaning over to the 
student nearest him, inquired in 
French: 

“Is there some celebration?” 

The stranger was a short man, with 
hair that fell low on his neck and 
greased his collar. He had a double- 
pointed beard and deep-set black eyes, 
which he kept fixed on his absinthe as 
it dripped drop by drop from the nick- 
eled device attached to his frappe glass. 
At the question, he looked up, aston- 
ished. 

“But is it possible monsieur does not 
know? We are all brothers here— 
brothers in the worship of the beauti- 
ful! Does not monsieur know?” 

Steele did not know, and he told the 
stranger so without persiflage. 


“It is that the great Marston has 
returned!” proclaimed the student, in 
a loud voice. “It is that the master 


has come back to us—to Paris!" 

The sound of his voice had brought 
others about the table. “Does mon- 
sieur know that the Seine flows?” de- 
manded a pearly pretty model, raising 
her glass and fiashing from her dark 
eyes a challenging glance of ridicule, 

Steele did not object to the good- 
humored baiting, but he looked about 
him, and was thankful that the girl on 
her way to Nice could not look in on 
this enthusiasm over the painter's 
home-coming; could not see to what 
Marston was returning; what charac- 
ter of devotees were pledging the pro- 
motion of the first disciple to the place 
of the worshiped master. 

Some half-drunken student, his hand 
upon the shoulder of a model, lifted a 
tilting glass, and shouted thickly, “Vive 
Tart! Vive Marston!” The crowd 
took up the shout, and there was much 
clinking of glass. 

Steele, with a feeling of deep disgust, 


rose to go. The other quais of the 
Seine were better after all. But, as he 
reached for his hat, he felt a hand on 
his shoulder, and, turning, recognized, 
with a glow of welcome, the face of 
M. Herve. Like himself, M. Herve 


seemed out of his element, or would 
have seemed so had he also not had, 
like Steele, that adaptability which 
makes some men fit into the picture 
wherever they may find themselves. 
The two shook hands, and dropped 
back on the cushions of the wall seat. 

“I have heard the story,” the French- 
man assured Steele. “Monsieur may 
spare himself the pain of repeating it. 
It is a miracle!" 

Steele was looking into his glass. 


“It is a most unhappy miracle,” he 
replied. 
“But, mon dieu!" M. Herve looked 


across the table, tapping the Kentuck- 
ian’s sleeve with his outstretched 
fingers, “It makes one think, mon ami 
—it makes one think!" 

His vis-a-vis only nodded, and Herve 
went on: 

“It brings home to one the indestruc- 
tibility of the true genius—the un- 
quenchable fire of it! Destiny plays a 
strange game. She has here taken a 
man, and juggled with his life; bat- 
tered his identity to unrecognizable 
fragments; set a seal on his past. Yet 
his genius she could not efface. That 
burned throtgh to the light—sounded 
on insistently through the confusion of 
wreck, even as that violin sounds 
through this hell of noises and disorder 
—the great unsilenced chord! The 
man thinks he copies another, Not so 

-he is merely groping to find himself. 
Never have I thought so deeply as 
since I have heard this story.” 

For a time, Steele did not reply. To 
him, the personal element drowned the 
purely academic interest of the psycho- 
logical phase in this tragedy. 

Suddenly, a new element of surprise 
struck him, and he leaned across the 
table, his voice full of questioning. 

“But you,” he demanded, “you had 
studied under Marston. You’ knew 
him, and yet, when you saw Saxon, 
you had no recognition.” 

M. Herve nodded his head with grave 
assent, 

“That was my first incredulous 
thought when I heard of this miracle,” 
he admitted; “yet, only for a moment. 
After all, that was inevitable. They 
were different. Now, bearded, ill, de- 
pleted, I fancy he may once more look 
the man I knew—that man whose hair 
was a mane, and whose morbid timid- 
ity gave to his eyes a haunted and un- 
certain fire, When I saw Saxon, it is 
true I saw a man wounded and un- 
conscious; his face covered with blood, 
and the dirt of the street, yet he was, 
even so, the man of splendid physique 
— the new man remade by the im- 
mensity of your western prairies— 
having acquired all that the man I had 
known lacked. He was transformed. 
In that, his Destiny was kind—she gave 
it not only to his body, but to his 
brush. He was before a demi-god of 
the palette. Now, he is the god.” 

“Do you chance to know,” asked 
Steele suddenly, “how his hand was 
pierced?” 

“Have you not heard that story?” 
the Frenchman asked, “I am regret- 
tably responsible for that. We sought 
to make him build the physical man. 
I persuaded him to fence, though he 
did it badly and without enthusiasm, 
One evening, we were toying with 
sharpened foils. Partly by his care- 
lessness and partly by my own, the 
blade went through his palm, For a 
long period, he could not paint.” 

Frederick Marston was not at once 
removed from the lodgings in the Rue 
St. Jacques. Absolute rest was what 
he most required. When he awoke 
again, unless he awoke refreshed by 
sufficient rest, Dr. Cornish held out no 
hope. The strain upon enfeebled body 
and brain had been great, and for days 
he remained delirious or unco us, 
Dr. Cornish was like adamant in his 
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(By W. J. Watt & oailiedl 


determination that he should be left 
undisturbed for a week or more. 

Meanwhile, the episode had unex- 
pected results. The physician who had 
come to Paris fleeing from a govern- 
ment he had failed to overturn, who 
had taken an emergency case because 
there was no one else at hand, found 
himself suddenly heralded by the Paris 
press as “that distinguished specialist, 
Dr. Cornish, who is effecting a miracu- 
lous recovery for the greatest of paint- 
ers.” 

During these days, Steele was con- 
stantly at the lodgings, and with him, 
sharing his anxiety, was M. Herve. 
There were many callers to inquire— 
painters and students of the neighbor- 
hood, and the greater celebrities from 
the more distinguished schools. 

But no one was more constantly in 
attendance than Alfred St. John. He 
divided his time between the bedside 
of his daughter and the lodgings where 
Marston lay. The talk that filled the 
Latin Quarter, and furiously excited 
the studio on the floor below, was 
studiously kept from the girl confined 
to her couch upstairs, 

One day while St. John was in the 
Rue St. Jacques, pacing the small cour 
with Steele and Herve, Jean Haute- 
coeur came in hurriedly. His manner 
was that of anxious embarrassment, 
and for a moment he paused, seeking 
words. 

St. John’s face turned white with a 
divination of his tidings. 

“Does she need me?” he asked, al- 
most breathlessly. 

Hautecoeur nodded, and St. John 
turned toward the door, Steele went 
with him, and, as they climbed the 
steep stairs, the old man leaned heavily 
on his support. 

The Kentuckian waited in St, John's 
room most of that night. In the next 
apartment were the girl, her father 
and the physician. A little before 
dawn, the old man came out. His step 
was almost tottering, and he seemed to 
have aged a decade since he entered 
the door of the sick-room, 

“My daughter is dead,” he said very 
simply, as his guest paused at the 
threshold. “I am leaving Paris, My 
people except for me have borne a good 
name. I wanted to ask you to save 
that name from exposure. I wanted to 
bury with my daughter everything that 
might shadow her memory. For my- 
self, nothing matters.” 

Steele took the hand the English- 
man held tremblingly outstretched. 

“Is there anything else I can do?” he 
asked. 

St. John shook his head. 

“That will be quite all,” he answered. 

Such things as had to be done, how- 
ever, Steele did, and two days later, 
when Alfred St. John took the train for 
Calais and the Channel, it was with 
assurances that, while they could not 
at this time cheer him, at least forti- 
fied him against all fear of need. 

It was a week later that Cornish 
sent for the Kentuckian, who was wait- 
ing in the court, 

“I think you can see him now,” said 
the physician briefly, “and I think you 
will see a man who has no gaps in his 
memory.” 

Steele went with some misgiving to 
the sickroom. He found Marston look- 
ing at him with eyes as clear and lucid 
as his own. As he came up, the other 
extended a hand with a trembling ges- 
ture of extreme weakness. Steele 
clasped it in silence. 

For a time, neither spoke. 

While Steele waited, the other’s face 
became drawn. He was evidently 
struggling with himself in desperate 
distress. There was something to be 
said which Marston found it bitterly 
difficult to say. At last, he spoke slow- 
ly, forcing his words and holding his 
features in masklike rigidity of control. 
“I remember it all now, George.” He 
byaeivated as his friend nodded; then, 

th a drawing of his brows and a tre- 
mendous effort, he added, huskily: 
“And I must go to my wife.” 

Steele hesitated before answering. 
“You can’t do that, Bob,” he said, 


gently. “I was near her as long as 
could be. I think she is entirely happy 
now.” 


The man in the bed looked up. His 
eyes read the eyes of the other. If 
there was in his pulse a leaping sense 
of release, he gave it no expression. 
“Dead?” he whispered. 

Steele nodded, 

For a time, Marston gazed up at the 
ceiling with a fixed stare. Then, his 
face clouded with black self-reproach. 
“If I could blot out that injury from 
memory! God knows I meant it as 
kindness.” 

“There is time enough to forget,” 
said Steele. 

It was some days later that Marston 
went with Steele to the Hotel Voltaire. 
There was much to be explained and 
done. He learned for the first time the 
details of the expedition Steele had 
made to South America, and then to 
Europe; of the matter of the pictures 
and St. John’s connection with them, 
and of the mystifying circumstances of 
the name registered at the Eyseel Pal- 
ace Hotel. That incident they never 
fathomed, } 

St, John had buried his daughter in 
the Cimetier Montmartre. After the 
first mention of the matter on his re- 
covery to co) sciousness, Marston had 
not again alluded to his former wife, 
until he was able to go to the spot, 
and place a small tribute on her grave. 
Standing there, ‘somewhat awestruck, 
his face became deeply grave, and, 
looking up at his friend, he spoke with 
deep agitation: 

“There is one part of my life that 
was a tremendous mistake, I sought 
to act with regard for a misconceived 
duty and kindness, and I only inflicted 
infinite pain, I want you to know, and I 
tell you here at a spot that is to me very 
solemn, that I never abandoned her. 
When I left for America, it was at her 
command, It was with the avowal 
that I should remain subject te her re- 
call as long as we both lived. I should 
have kept my word, It’s not a thing 
that I can talk of hyn You know all 
that has happened since, but for once 
I must tell you.” 
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Stole felt that nothing he could say 
would make the recital easier, and he 
merely inclined his head, 

“I shall have her removed to nd 
jand, if St. John wishes 


bus, Marston added: — ‘ 

“If St. John will continue to act as 
my agent, he can manage it from the 
other side of the Channel, I shall not 
be often in Paris.” “ ? 

Later, he turned suddenly to the 
Kentuckian, with a half-smile. 

“We swindled St. John,” he exclaim- 
ed. “We bought back the pictures at 
Saxon prices.” His voice became un- 
usually soft. “And Frederick Marston 
can never paint another so good as the 
portrait. We must set that right. Do 
you know—”" the man laughed sheep- 


shily—“it’s rather disconcerting to find. 


that one tas spent seven years in self- 
worship?” 


Steele smiled with relief at thel. 


change of the subject. 

“Is that the sensation of being 
deified?” he demanded. “Does one 
simply feel that Olympus is drawn 
down to sea level?” 

Shortly after, Marston sent a brief 
note to Duska, ; 

“I shall say little,” he wrote. “I can't 
be sure you will give me a hearing, 
but also I can not go until I have beg- 
eed it. I can not bear that any report 
shall reach you until I have myself re- 
ported. My only comfort is that I 
concealed notning that I had the know- 
ledge to tell you. There is now no 
blank in my life, and yet it is all blank, 
and must remain blank unless I can 
come to you, I am free to speak, and, 
if you give it to me, no one else can 
deny me the right to speak. All that 
I said on that night when a certain 
garden was bathed in the moon is 
more true now than then, and now I 
speak with full knowledge. Can you 
forgive everything?" 


And the girl reading the letter let it 
drop in her lap, and looked out through 
her window across the dazzling white- 
ness of the Promenade des Anglais to 
the purple Mediterranean, Once more, 
her eyes lighted from deep cobalt to 
violet. 

“But there was nothing to forgive,” 
she softly told the sea. 


CHAPTER XXL 

When, a month later, Frederick 
Marston went to the hotel on the Pro- 
menade des Anglais at Nice, it was a 
much improved and rejuvenated man 
as compared with the wasted creature 
who had opened the closed door of the 
“academy” in the Quartier Latin, and 
had dropped the key on the floor. Al- 
though still a trifle gaunt, he was much 
the same person who, almost a year 
before, had clung to the pickets of 
Churchill Downs, and halted in his 
view of a two-year-old finish. Just as 
the raw air of the north had given 
place to the wooing softness of the 
Riviera, and the wet blankets of haze 
over the gardens of the Tuileries to 
the golden sunlight of the flower- 
decked south, so he had come again 
out of winter into spring, and the final 
result of his life’s equation was the 
man that had been Saxon, untouched 
by the old Marston. 


Duska’s stay at Nice had been begun} 


in apathy. About her were all the 
influences of beauty and roses and soft 
breezes, but it was not until she had 
read this first letter from Marston that 
these things meant anything to her. 
Then, suddenly, she had awakened to a 
sense of its delight. She knew that he 
would not come at once, and she felt 
that this was best. She wanted him 
to come back to her when he could 
come as the man who had been in her 
life, and, since she knew he was com- 
ing, she could wait. Her eyes had be- 
come as brightly blue as the Mediter- 
ranean mirroring the sky, and her 
eheeks had again taken on their kin- 
ship to the roses of the Riviera. Once 
more, she was one with the nature of 
this favored spot, a country that some 
magical realist seems to have torn 
bodily from the enchanted Isles of 
Imagination, and transplanted in the 
world of Fact. 

Now, she became eager “ys see every- 
thing, and so it happened that, when 
Marston, who had not notified her of 
the day of his arrival, reached her 
hotel, it was to find that she and her 
aunt had motored over to Monte Carlo, 
by the upper Corniche Road, that 
show-drive of the world which climbs 
along the heights with the sea below 


and the sky, it would seem, not far 
above. 
The man turned out again to the 


Promenade des Anglais. The sun was 
shining on its whiteness, and it seemed 


‘that the city was a huge structure of 


solid marble, set between the sea and 
the color-spotted slopes of the villa- 
clad hills. 

Marston was highly buoyant as he 
made his way to the garage where he 
could secure a car to give chase. He 
even paused with boyish and delighted 
interest to gaze into the glittering shop 
windows of the Promenade and the 
Avenue Felix Faure, where were 
temptingly displayed profound booklets 
guaranteeing the purchaser a sure sys- 
tem for conquering the chances of rou- 
lette “on a capital of £9, playing red 
or black, manque or passe, pair or im- 
pair, and compiled by one with four 
years of experience.” 

He had soon negotiated for a car, 
and had gained the friendship of the 
chauffeur, who grinned happily and 
with contentment when he learned that 
monsieur’s object was speed. Ahead 
of him stretched nine miles of perfect 
macadam, with enough beauty to fill 
the eye and heart with joy for every 
mile, and at the end of the journey— 
unless he could happily overtake her 
sooner—was Duska, 

The car sped up between the villas, 
up to the white ribbon of road where 
the ships, lying at anchor in the pur- 
pled water beneath, were white toys 
no longer than pencils, where towns 
were only patches of roof tiles, and 
mountainsides mere rumpled blankets 
of green and color; where the road- 
houses were delights of picturesque 
rusticity and flower-covered walls, 

Thanks to a punctured tire, Marston 
found a large dust-coated car standing 
at the roadside when he had covered 
only half of the journey. It was drawn 
up near a road-house that sat back 
of a rough stone wall, anl was aban- 


oned save for ‘ie penny who 
labored over his task of repair, But 
— stopped and ran up the ee 
to the small terrace, wh 
rose bushes es 
-stained facade of the A 

ery, were set two Small 
bles under a pede: at is of 
© «i he recogn| . Horton. 
_ Mrs. Horton rose with a Iittle gasp 
of delight to welcome him, and recog- 
nized how his eyes were ranging in 
Search for an even more important 

personage while he greeted her, 
beyond the road, with its low guarding 
wall of stone, the mountainside fell 
away precipitously to the sea, stretch- 
ing out below in a limitless expanse of 
the bluest blue that our eyes can en- 
dure, The slopes were thickly wooded. 


Horton, “and Duska is exploring some- 
where over the wall there. I was con- 
tent to sit here and wait—but you are 
younger,” she added with a smile, “I 
won't keep you here,” 

From inside the tavern came the 
tinkle of guitars, from everywhere in 
the clear crystalline air hung the per- 
fume of roses. Marston, with quick 
apologies, hastened across the road, 
Vaulted the wall, and began his search. 
It was a brief one, for, turning into a 
clearing, he saw her below him on a! 
ledge. She stood as straight and slim 
and gracefully erect as the lancelike 
young trees, 

He made his way swiftly down the 
slope, and she had not turned nor 
heard his approach. He went straight 
to her, and took her in his arms, 

The girl wheeled with a little cry of 
recognition and delight; then, after a 
moment, she held him off at arms’ 
length, and looked at him. Her eyes 
were deep, and needed no words. About 
them was all the world and all the 
beauty of it. 

Finally, she laughed wjth the old, 
happy laugh. 

“Once,” she said very slowly, “you 
quoted poetry to me—a verse about the 
young queen's crowning. Do you re- 
member?” 

He nodded. 

“But that doesn’t apply now,” he as- 
sured her. “You are going to crown 
me with an undeserved and unspeak- 
able crown.” 

“Quote it to me now,” she command- 
ed, with reinstated autocracy. 

For a moment, the man looked into 
her face as the sun struck down on its 
delicate color, under the softness of 
hat and filmy automobile veil; then, 
clasping her very close, he whispered 
the lines: 


“Beautful, bold and browned, 
Bright-eyed out of the battle, 
The young queen rode to be crown- 

ed.” 


“Do you remember some other lines 
in the same verse?” she questioned, in 
a voice that made his throbbing pulses 
bound faster; but, before he could an- 
Swer, she went on: 

“"Then the young queen answered 
swift, 

“We hold it crown of our crowning. 

to take our crown for a gift.”’'” 

They turned together, and started 
up the slope. 

The End. 


FUN AND THE POOR FUND 

There are in Paris four theatres—the 
Comedie-Franeaise, Odeon, the Opera, 
and Opera Comique—which receive 
subventions from the Government, and 
forty regular theatres, among which 
are included the Chatelet, Gymnase, 
Gaite and Palais-Royal, which receive 
no subvention. There are besides 
twelve large cinematograph theatres, 
thirty-eight cafe concerts, eight music 
halls, ten skating rinks, velodromes 
and circuses, among which are includ- 
ed the Magic City and Luna Park, both 
originally American enterprises; six 
permanent balls or dancing places, in- 
cluding the Bal Tabarin, Bullier, and 
Moulin Rouge; and finally three classi- 
cal concerts, viz., the concert Lamour- 
eaux, Colonne, and the Conservatoire; 
in all one hundred and twenty-one 
regular places of amusement. 

From the report of the municipal 
administration for 1911 it appears that 
the total receipts collected during that 
year by these various groups of thea- 
tres, etc., were as follows: The four 
subventioned theatres, $1,839,438; forty 
theatres of the Gaite class, $4,538,659; 


cinematographs, 4541,097; museums 
and expositions, $123,861; cafe con- 
certs, $1,330,752; music halls, $1,366,- 


257; skating rinks, circuses, etc., $840,- 
287; balls, $189,714; artistic concerts, 
$114,873; various other concerts, $457- 
221; total $11,841,159 

For the support of the poor—droits 
des pauvres—the municipality collects 
a uniform tax of 10 per cent. of the 
gross receipts of regular theatres and 
daily concerts, 5 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts from casual concerts given by 
artists or musical associations, and 25 
per cent. of the receipts of balls, races 
and certain other amusements. 


MEMORIAL MEETING IN HONOR 
OF ISIDOR AND IDA STRAUS 
Mayor Gaynor, Bishop Thomas F. 

Gailor of the University of the South, 

Jacob H. Schiff, Andrew Carnegie, and 

others participated in the great 

memorial meeting at Carnegie Hall in 

New York, Sunday, May 12th, in honor 

of Isidor Straus and his wife, Mrs, Ida 

Straus. The audience was completely 

representative of America’s best citi- 

zens and all barriers of race, nation- 
ality, and religion were swept away. 

Every profession, the law, medicine, 

the ministry, journalism, finance, were 

represented. The children of the two 
whose death was being mourned were 
present, They are Jesse, Percy, and 

Herbert, and Mrs. Hess and Mrs, Weil. 

Oscar Straus and his family had a box 

and all the members of the Nathan 

Straus family who are in this country 

were present. 

intimate friend of Mrs, Straus, made 
many weep as she told of innumerable 
little incidents of that noble woman's 
active life, how kindness was always 
her watchword and how she seemed | 
never to have a moment to herself in 
her exceeding solicitude for the wel- 
fare of others, Mayor Gaynor said 
there was just a tinge of regret that 
the body of Mr, Straus had been re- 
covered while that of his beloved wife 
lies in its eternal sleep in the great 
deep, It was pathetic after her heroic 
sacrifice, he said, that even this 
separation had come about, but it had 


“We blew out a tire,” explained Mrs. | n 


Miss Julia Richman, an 
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been so ordered by tate, and all would 
be content. He said that never lived 
there a more just man, one with more 
-| good In his heart, one who did more in 
‘common-sense way for the advance- 
nt of the human race, an advance- 
ment always slow but certain, Mr. 
Carnegie said that the memory of these 
two heroic figures refusing to be part- 
ed in death will remain for future 
generations as a most precious legacy 
to make men proud of the human race. 
Bishop Gailor said: “With his arms 


Off}about the wife of his youth, faithful 


to the ideals that made death prefer- 
able to dishonor, with high courage 
and pure manhood, and a clear con- 
science, Mr, Straus faced God and went 
calmly down into the deep. Eternal 
glory to him, imperishable is hi 

, epic is the story of his glorious 
death,” 


DISCIPLINE MUST BE MAIN- 
TAINED 

No, young man, don't do it. Adopt a 
firm attitude, If you can’t afford the 
theatre, invite her kindly and resolute- 
ly to enter the moving-picture show 
and be ready with two nickels. If she 
backs or jibes say courageously but 
with determination “No moving-pic- 
ture show, no me.” That will bring her 
up with a short turn. She will prob- 
ably show her fury by a winning smile, 
but she will think all the more of you 
for it, And if she wants an oyster 
supper afterwards steer her inexorably 
but politely toward the fifteen-cent 
hash counter and pay the check your- 
self. Never mind what she says or 
does, She won't so hungry, even 
though a sulky look passes momentar- 
ily over the hereditary chaste features 
of Vere de Vere. Don't let her pay 
one ,red cent nor allow her to have 
anything for which you can not pay. 
And while you are thinking in your 
innocence that you have incurred her 
undying enmity she will be thinking 
whatever gods there be that at last 
she has found a man, one of the old 
domineering ‘kind, which is the only 
kind a good woman really loves. 


IN TUNE 
INFINITE 
To the philosopher from New Zea- 

land who has glanced at half a dozen 
newspapers over the breakfast table, 
and has then gone outside and from the 
open space of St. Paul's watched the 
ribbed steel shaft of the latest sky- 
scraper forcing its steady way to the 
clouds, the secret of our architecture 
will at last be revealed. The spire of 
the Gothic cathedrals voiced man’s as- 
piration towards union with the In- 
finite. The tower of fifty-five stories 
is our unconscious attempt to escape 
from the sordidness of the market- 
place of politics. The New Zealander 
will think of his morning newspapers 
and then glance upward with longing 
and envy at the men six hundred feet 
above the curb who are engaged in 
rearing columns that will carry them 
still farther away from the crowd. For 
these happy men there are no mean 
struggles of mean politicians, no 
furious battling over cheap motives, 
no flaming moral outbursts from bos- 
ses, no muddy torrents of vituperation, 
no snarling and biting, no shrieking in 
public places and confabulating in 
corners. Six hundred feet above the 
ground hese things are reduced to 
their proper proportions. ~ 


GETTING 


THE TRAVELLER IN AFRICA 

He must remain to see the blazing 
torment of the sun\relieved only by the 
torrential rush of the tropical rain, the 
crashing of the thunder, and the blue 
and flickering glare of the destructive 
lightning. He must endure through the 
long summer months the attacks of the 
myriads of stinging and biting insects 
by day, and the even more harassing 
onslaughts of mosquitoes by night. 
Snakes and other undesirable creatures 
of all kinds invade his bungalow; his 
clothes and his linen are continually 
in a state of dampness. He is often 
down with malarial fever, with no one 
but his callous and ignorant native ser- 
vants to attend to his wants. Racked 
with headache and with every bone 
burning with fever, he must himself 
select and administer his medicines, 
besides giving the. orders for such 
nutriment as he may judge necessary, 
and, though he treats it as a matter 
of course, what he suffers is often far 
in excess of the recognition which his 
services receive. However torn by ill- 
ness he may be, the work of the station 
must go on; interminable native dis- 
putes must be settled, and settled satis- 
factorily. Defaulters must be given 
fair trial, and the floods of contradic- 
tory and generally false statements 
which flow from the ready lips of 
countless witnesses must be sifted and 
garnered, 


IN THE BORDERLAND 

When the German emperor threaten- 
ed Alsace-Lorraine with annexation to 
Prussia in case she refused to behave 
herself he not only insulted Alsace- 
Lorraine, which he intended to do, but 
also insulted Prussia, which he did not 
intend to do. Prussia does not con- 
sider that annexation to herself is a 
punishment, but then so much depends 
upon the point of view. The emperor 
had to apologize for his indiscretion, 
not, of course, the kind of apology that 
lesser mortals make, but one of the 
diplomatic explanations that are sup- 
posed to serve the same end, The 
French and Germans in the annexed 
provinces have not yet learned to live 
in concord like little birds in a nest, 
and Germany is beginning to realize 
that she made a profound mistake 
when she concluded the French war by 
an arrangement that created an open 
wound and that kept it open. As illus- 
trating the relations now existing in 
Alsace-Lorraine there is a story told 
of an Alsatian who fell into the Rhine 
and was in danger of drowning. Cry- 
ing out in French for help he was re- 
garded by a policeman on the bank 
with glassy unconcern, Then he tried 
German, but with the same result. As 

a last resort, and just as he was on 
the point of sinking, he shouted “Vive 
la France,” and the policeman at once 
anal into the water and arrested 
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BURIED CITIES OF BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE 


A curious tale of buried cities has 
been disclosed by some recent excava- 
tions in Paternoster Row, London. It 
was necessary to take down some old 
houses that were built about the year 
1640 and in the foundation ruins were 
found many relics of that day, includ- 
ing clay pipes of a rude form such as 
were smoked by the men of that medi- 
aeval time, But under those founda- 
tions the ruins of another house were 
discovered, and it must have been of 
some importance, for it had a large 
courtyard and was apparently regard- 
ed as some sort of boundary mark. 
Antiquarians suggest that it may have 
belonged to some high official or dig- 
nitary of the church, for that whole 
neighborhoad was once a great reli- 
gious centre and the names of many 
of the adjacent streets, such as Pater- 
noster Row itself, still have a religious 
significance. But a still more interest- 
ing discovery awaited the excavators. 
Twenty feet below the street level were 
found the remains of a Roman house, 
and the soil was rich with Roman 
coins, Venetian glass wine vessels, and 
pieces of Roman pavement. The sec- 
retary of the British Archaeological. 
Society has placed all these relics, and 
many others, on exhibition, and he 
tells us that the ancient London of the 
Romans lies everywhere about twenty 
feet below the surface, with succeed- 
ing eras represented by the upper 
strata. 

But in point of antiquity these Lon- 
don discoveries are far surpassed by 
the interesting finds reported from 
Laussel, in the Dordogne, France. An 
explorer has unearthed three statuet- 
tes, or bas-reliefs, that must have been 
the work of men living 3,000 years be- 
fore Christ. These statuettes repre- 
sent a man apparently in the act of 
throwing a lance and some women. The 
figures of the women are somewhat 
obscured and the features are oblit- 
erated, but the hair is neatly arrang- 
ed and falls over the neck in long, 
heavy curls. The figure of the man is 
a prepossessing one, thin, strong and 
strongly suggestive of” civilization. 
Close at. hand was discovered a frieze 
supple, and all of these statuettes are 
of:much artistic merit representing 
animals, including the horse and the 
bison. 
was actually inhabited by a people pos- 
sessing any degree of civilization the 
fac s to argue against. good 
hahy*< SUvIGNAGE"GViat ution. If any of 
these long past ages possessed a civil- 
ization approximating to our. own, 
which was subsequently overwhelmed 
by barbarism and perhaps by natural 
ecataclysms, We may ‘one day discover 
traces of a civilization surpassing our 
own, and what a shock that would be 
to our complacency. 


Prince Roland Bonaparte, undoubt- 
edly the most interesting living repre- 
sentative of the family of Emperor 
Napoleon L, has great claims to dis- 
tinction as a man of science, and has 
alWays been a munificent patron of 
scientific research. He recently cele- 
brated his fifty-fourth birthday. Prince 
Roland is noted as a traveller. He is 
a giant in stature, but is extremely 
modest Prince Roland is a Membre 
de l'Institut, and he is president of the 
French Geographical and other socie- 
ties. His library contains over 200,000 
volumes, and his botanical collection 
numbers over 2,000,000 plants from all 
parts of the world. Perhaps his best- 
known work is’ “Les MHabitants de 
Suriname.” 


Durban has the only municipal tele- 
phone system in the Union of South 
Africa, The number of telephones in 
use is greater there in proportion to 
population than in any other town in 


the Union. Durban is also the only 
city of the Union of South Africa 
which uses American telephones. 


When Your Eyes Need Care 


Try Murine Eye Remedy. No Smarting—Feels 
Fike Acts Quickly. Kd f it for Red, Weak, 
Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. Ilue 
rated Book in each Package. Murine is 
compounded by our Oculists—not a “Patent Med- 
icine” — but used in successful Physicians’ Prac- 
tice for many yeats. Now dedicated to the Pub- 
ic and sold rf Druggists at 26c and 60c per Bottle. 
Murine Bye Baivait Aseptic Tubes, 26¢ and 60c. 


Viurine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


' You can never tell when 
a horse is going to 
develop a Curb, Splint, 
Spavin, Ringbone or a 65 
lameness. Yet it is bound 

to happen sooner or later, 
‘And you can’t afford to keep 
fis in the barn. Keep a bottle of : 


f ? ’ * 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
handy at all times, Mr, Briem, 
of Icelandic River, Man., writes: 
“T have been using Kendall’s 


Spavin Cure and find it safe and 
sure,"’ 


Get Kendall's Spavin co at. 
ist’s, $1. per e— 

pry Seas gfeuiine for $5. 
“Treatise on the 
 Yorse’’—free — or 


If the Frange of 3,000 years ago. 


4 biography is given to us by Mr. 
tephen Bonsal, belongs to a type 

that has disappeared with the need 
for it. A grandson of Truxton, he was 
born in the navy ang his early years 
were passed at sea, He fought at San 
Pasqual and it was he, in company 
with Kit Carson, who carried to Com- 
modore Stockton at San Diego the 


news of General Kearny’s rid oy 


Beale was in California at the time o 
the gold discovery and he went east 
with the news and witb the first sam- 
ples of the pretious metal. Bayard 
Taylor called him “a pioneer in the 
path of empire,” for after his resigna- 
tion from the navy he devoted himself 
to the exploration of the desert trails 
and the mountain passes that led 
overland to the Pacific, while later on 
he surveyed the routes and built the 
wagon roads over which passed the 
mighty migration which created the 
new world beyond. the Rockies. All 
this is told by the author with an 
energy and an accuracy that leave no- 
thing to be desired either for its his- 
torical value or its powers of pictures- 
que description, 

Beale’s first great adventure befell 
him as a boy. He was deputed by 
General Kearny, besieged at San Pas- 
qual, to meet the enemy’s envoys, and 
to treat for an exchange of prisoners. 
The incident was described by Sena- 
tor Benton, who learned it from Kit 
Carson himself: 

“This lad volunteered to go and hear 
the propositions of exchange. Great 
was the alarm at his departure. A 
six-barreled revolver, in addition to 
the sword, perfectly charged and cap- 
ped, was stowed under his coat. Thus 
equipped, and well-mounted, he set 
out, protected by a flag and followed 
by anxious eyes and palpitating hearts. 
The little river San Bernardo was 
crossed at a plunging gallop, without 
a drink, though rabid for water both 
the horse and his rider, the rider hav- 
ing a policy which the horse could not 
comprehend. Approaching a _picket- 
guard, a young alfarez (ensign) came 
out to inquire for what purpose. The 
mission was made known, for Beale 
spoke Spanish; and while a sergeant 
was-sent to the general's tent to in- 
form him of the flag, a soldier was 
despatched to the river for water. 
‘Hand it to the gentleman, was the 
Castilian command. Beale put the cup 
to his lips, wet them, in token of ac- 
knowledging a civility, and passed it 
back; as much as to say, ‘we have 
water enough on that hill’ The al- 
farez smiled; and, while waiting the 
arrival of Don Andres, . a, courteous 
dialogue went on. ‘How do you like 
the country?’ inquired the alfarez. ‘De- 
lighted’ with it,’ responded Beale. ‘You 
occupy a good position to take a wide 
view.’ ‘Very good; one can-see all 
round,’ ‘I don’t think-your horses find 
the grass refreshing on the hill.” ‘Not 
very refreshing, but strong.’- There 
was, in fact, no grass on the hill, nor 
any shrub but the one called wire- 
wood, from the close approximation of 
its twigs to that attenuated prepara- 
tion of iron which is used for making 
knitting-needles, card-teeth, fishing- 
hooks, and such small nations; and 
upon which wood, down to its roots, 
the famished horses gleaned until com- 
passionate humanity cut the halters, 
and permitted them to dash to the 
river and its grassy banks, and be- 
come'the steeds-of the foe.” 

By this time three horsemen were 
seen riding up. Arriving within cer- 
tain distance they halted, said Senator 
Benton,:-as only' Californians and 
Mamelukes can halt, the horse; at a 
pull of the bridle and lever bit, thrown 
back upon his haunches and “motion- 
less as the equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great”: 

“One of the three advanced on foot, 
unbuckling his sword and flinging it 
twenty feet to the right. The alfarez 
had departed. Seeing the action of 
the gentleman, Beale did the same— 
unbuckled his sword and flung it twen- 
ty feet to his right. The swords were 
then forty feet apart. But the revol- 
ver! there it stuck under his! coat— 
unmistakable symptom of distrust or 
perfidy—sign of intended or apprehend- 
ed assasination, and outlawed by every 
code of honor from the field of par- 
ley. A stolen sheep on his back would 
have been a jewelled star on his breast 
compared to the fixed fact of that as- 
Sassin revolver under his midshipman’s 
coat. Confusion fited his bosom; and 
for a moment his honor and shame 
contended for the mastery. To try 
and hide it, or pull it out, expose it, 
and fling it away, was the question; 
but with the grandson of Truxton it 
was a brief question. High honor pre- 
vailed. The clean thing was done, 
Abstracted from its close concealment, 
the odious tool was bared to the light, 
and vehemently dashed far away—the 
generous Californian affecting not to 
have seen it. Then breathed the boy 
easier and deeper.” 


As a result of his bravery, Beale was 
intrusted by Commodore Stockton with 
dispatecHes for Washington and was 
ordered to proceed there with Kit Car- 
son, a journey of immense labor and 
danger; After they reached. the Gila, 
they found traces of Indians and Car- 
son’s experience foresaw a night at- 
tack: 

“When ‘he considered that the psy- 
chologieal moment had come, from in- 
dieations that were anything but en- 
lightening to his companions, Carson 
met Indian strategy with the trapper’s 
ruse, Carson and Beale and the other 
riflemen cooked their supper rather 
early in the evening, and wrapped in 
their blankets threw themselves on the 
grass, apparently to sleep, but as soon 
as it was dark the men were ordered 
to rise and to march forward for some- 
thing more than a mile, again to pic- 
ket their animals and to arrange their 
pack-saddles so that they might serve 
as a protection from the arrows of the 
Indians, At midnight the yell of the 
savage was heard and a shower of 
arrows fell around but wide of the 
mark. ‘The attacking party had not 
ascertained with accuracy the changed 
position of the travellers. They dared 
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not approach near enough to see, for 
in that case they knew the fate that 
awaited them from the unerring aim 
of Kit and his companions. After 
many random shots and many un- 
earthly yells the discomfited savages 
fled before the approach of dawn, And 
this was the last serious attempt made 
by the “horse Indians” to prevent the 
bearers ~ dispatches from crossing 
their territory.” } 

There arc many amusing tales told 
of the early days of American control 
in California, and many of these relate 
to the Rev. Walter Colton, who came 
out as chaplain on the Congress, There 
was one in particular that Beale de- 
lighted to relate in after years: 

“When Commodore Stockton institu- 
ted civil government over the territory 
so recently wrested from the Mexicans, 
the Rev. Colton wag appojnted alcalde 
of Monterey, where his duties were 
both administrative and judicial. 
Gambling was then the besetting sin 
of the Mexican Californian, as it soon 
became that of the American invader. 
There was also a dearth of milch cows 
in the community, which was all the 
more severely felt because ‘in those 
days condensed milk and the other sub- 
stitutes were unknown, 


“One day two gamblers were brought 
before the clerical alcalde as was also 
a magnificent fresh cow. They were 
charged with having gambled over it, 
and the ownership of the animal was 
disputed. The Rey. Colton considered 
the story as set forth by the interest- 
ed parties with great interest and then 
submitted the following decree: 


“You, sir, lost the cow, consequent- 
ly it does not belong to you. Then, 
turning to the other man, he said: 
‘You, sir, have won it—you have won 
it by gambling, but this is a form of 
transfer that the court does not recog- 
nize, In my opinion, therefore, the 
animal eschews to the court.’” 


In 1852 Lieutenant Beale was ap- 
pointed by President Fillmore as gen- 
eral superintendent of Indian affairs 
for California and Nevada. Beale left 
Washington on April 20 to undertake 
his new duties, and his diaries are of 
remarkable interest as reflecting the 
prevailing conditions on the great over- 
land route. Under date of May 22 he 
writes: 


“We had already overtaken and pass- 
ed several large wagon and cattle 
trains from Texas and Arkansas, most- 
ly bound for California. With them 
were many women and children; and 
it was pleasant to stroll into their 
camps in the evening and witness the 
perfect air of comfort and being-at- 
home that they presented. Their wa- 
sons drawn up in a circle, gave them 
at least an appearance of security; 
and within the inclosure the men either 
reclined around the campfires, or were 
busy in repairing their harness or 
cleaning their arms. The females milk- 
ed the cows and prepared the supper; 
and we often enjoyed the hot cakes 
and fresh milk of which they invited 
us to partake, Tender infants in their 
cradles were seen under the shelter 
of the wagons, thus early inured to 
hard travel. Carpets and = rocking 
chairs were drawn ouf, and what 
would perhaps shock some of our tin 
ladies, fresh-looking girls, whose rosy 
lips were certainly never intended to 
be defiled by the vile weed, sat aroun’! 
the fire, smoking the o9ld-fashioned 
corn-cob pipe.” 

Indians were encountered on July 9 
Several of them rode into camp and 
were entertained, and they then insist 
ed that Beale return with them to thei: 
owh encampment ten miles Lw 
Knowing that it is always best to 
boldly with Indians he complied, and 
apparently had no reason to regret it 
for he was welcomed kindly by t) 
chief and told to “sit in peace’: 

“I brought out my pipe, filled it, ani 
we smoked together. In about fifte 
minutes a squaw brought in two larg: 
wooden platters, containing some ver 
fat deer meat and some boiled corn 
to which I did ample justice. After 
this followed a dish which one must 
have been two weeks without bread 
to have appreciated as I did, Never 
at the tables of the wealthiest in 
Washington did I find a dish whieh 
appeared to me so perfectly without 4 
parallel. It was some cornmeal boiled 
in goat’s milk, with a little elk fat. 
I think I certainly ate near half a peck 
of this delicious atole, and then stop- 
ped, not because I had enough, but 
because I had scraped the dish dry 
with my fingers, and licked them as 
long as the smallest particle remained, 
which is ‘manners’ among the Indians, 
and also among Arabs. Eat all they 
give you, or get somebody to do it for 
you, is to honor the hospitality you 
receive, To leave any is a slight. 1 
needed not the rule to make me eat 
all, 

“After this we smoked again, and 
when about to start I found a large 
bag of dried meat and a peck of corn 
put up for me to take to my people.” 

Subsequent encounters with the In- 
dians were not so friendly. The na- 
tives were willing enough to promise 
their aid to the settlers who would 
follow, but they wanted presents on 
the spot, and as the party had none 
to give them there was some ill-tem- 
per which nearly resulted in trouble. 
Mr, Heap, who belonged to Lieutenant 
Beale’s party, relates the following in- 
cident: 

“At one time the conduct of a young 
chief, the son of El Capitan Grande, 
was near occasioning serious conse- 
quences, He charged upon Felipe 
with a savage yell, every feature ap- 
parently. distorted with rage; his 
horse struck Felipe’s mule, and very 
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nearly threw them both to the ground. 
The Indian, then seizing Felipe’s rifle, 
endeavored to wrench it from his 
hands, but the latter held firmly to his 
gun, telling us at the same time not 
to interfere, We and the Indians 
formed a circle around them, as they 
Sat in their saddles, each holding on 
to the gun, whose muzzle was pointed 
full at the Indian's breast. He uttered 
many imprecations and urged his fol- 
lowers to lend him their assistance. 
They looked at us inquiringly, and we 
cocked our rifles; the hint was suffi- 
clent—they declined to interfere. For 
some minutes the Utah and Felipe re- 
Mained motionless, glaring at each 
other like two game-cocks, each watch- 
ing with flashing eyes for an opportu- 
nity to assail his rival. Seeing that 
to trifle longer would be folly, Felipe, 
who held the butt-end of the rifle, 
deliberately placed his thumb on the 
hammer and raising it slowly, gave 
warning to the young chief, by two 
ominious clicks, that his life was in 
danger. For a moment longer the 
Utah eyed Felipe, and then, with an 
indescribable grunt, pushed the rifle 
from him, and lashing his horse furi- 
ously, rode away from us at full speed. 
Felipe gave us a sly wink, and uttered 
oa highly original ejaculation—‘Cara- 
1 aid 

Beale was a sufficiently strong man 
to champion the Modoc Indians at a 
time when it needed some courage to 
tell the truth concerning the treatment 
they had received and that led to the 
uprising. He addressed a letter to the 
Republican of Chester, Pentisylvania, 
which contains the following notable 
appeal: 

“Let us pause for a moment before 
committing ourselves to a policy more 
Savage and remorseless than that of the 
Modocs whom we propose to smite hip 
and thigh. Let us ask ourselves if we 
are not reaping what we have sown, 
and if the treachery to which the gal- 
lant and lamented Canby fell a victim 
is not a repetition of a lesson which we 
ourselves have taught these apt schol- 
ars, the Indians? Are we to think our- 
selves blameless when we recall the 
Chivington massacre? In that affair 
the Indians were invited to council 
under flags of truce, and the rites of 
hospitality, sacred even among the Be- 
douins of the desert, were violated as 
well as all military honor, for these 
poor wretches, while eating the sacred 
bread and salt, were ruthlessly fallen 
upon and slaughtered to the last man. 
The Piegan massacre was another af- 
fair in which we industriously taught 
the uncultivated savages the value of 
our pledges; and if we are correctly 
informed the very beginning of the Mo- 
doc war was an attempt while inthe 
act of council to which they had been 
invited to make Captain Jack and two 
others prisoners. As to the bloody 
character of Indian warfare, as far as 
we can see, it is carried on by us with 
about the same zeal. We read of a 
sergeant in the service of the United 
States who in the late attack on the 
Modocs ‘took the scalp of Scar-face 
Charley, who was found wounded in 
the lava beds.’ And if we desire to feel 
very good and free from barbarism 
we have only to read what comes to 
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where we ought all day and travelled 
all night, with each man his Dit of 
mule meat and no other food, and when 
worn from a hurt I could go no fur- 
ther, I begged you to leave me and 
save yourself. I see you leaning on 
that long Hawkins gun of yours (mine 
now) and looking out of those clear 
blue eyes at me with a surprised re- 


proach as one who takes an insult ly if Nerviline is Used 
from a friend. And I remember when Saereeres 
we lay side by side on the bloody 
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battlefield all night, when you mourn- 
ed like a woman and would not be “A few weeks ago I ate some green 
comforted, not for those who had fall-| vegetables and some fruit that was 
en, but for the sad hearts of women|not quite ripe. It first brought on a 
at home when the sad tale would be|fit of indigestion, but unfortunately it 
told; and I remember another night | developed into hiceoughs, accompanied 
when we passed side by side in the|by nausea and cramps. I was dread- 
midst of an enemy’s camp when dis-| fully ill for two days—my head ached 
covery was death and you would not!and throbbed; I belched gas continual- 
take a mean advanfage of a sleeping|ly, and I was unable to sleep at night. 
foe. Then you were with Fremont|A neighbor happened in to see me and 
and afterward at the solitary desert|urged me to try Nerviline, ‘Well, I 
spring of Archilete, when you all stood|wouldn’t have believed that any pre- 
around shocked at the horrid specta-|paration could help so quickly. I took 
cle of slaughter which met your eyes.| half a teaspoonful of Nerviline in hot 
A whole femily done to death by In-| sweetened water, and my stomach felt 
dians, Fremont asked, ‘Who will fol-| better at once. I used Nerviline 
low these wretches and strike them in| eral times, and was completely 
their camp?’ It was you, old Kit, and] stored.” 

Alexis Godey who took the trail; a The above is from a letter written by 
long and weary hundred and twenty-|G. E. Braun, a well-known stockman 
five miles you followed that bloody|and farmer near Lethbridge, Alta. Mr. 
band. You two attacked in broad day-| Braun's favorable opinion of the high 
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light a hundred. Killed many, for|merit of Nerviline is shared by thou- 
which you brought back our grizzly|sands of Canadians who have proved 
mountain vouchers and _ recovered|Nerviline is simply a marvel for 
every stolen horse, for the sole sur-|cramps, diarrhoea, flatulence, nausea, 
Vivor, a little boy. And this you didland stomach disorders. Safe to use 


in pity for the women who had been, guaranteed to cure you can make no 


slain, Oh! wise of counsel, strong of| mistake in keeping Nerviline for your 
arm, brave of heart, and gentle of| family remedy 

nature, how bitterly you have been! Large family size bottle 50c., trial 
maligned.” | size \ll dealers, or the Catarrh- 


General Beale aied on April 22, 1898,| ozone Co., 
and with him died the era of the path-| Canada 
finders to which he belonged. Mr, 
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Buffalo, N.Y., and Kingston, 


be told and with an eye to national ber that Lord Palmerston turned and 
rather than to personal interests. His gave Mr. Grant Duif one of those looks 
book will enrich the library of great which a prime minister bestows on a 


western achievements. misbehaving 


mutinous or supporter. 
A PARLIAMENT PERSONALITY 
We have heard much in recent years 
about the use of vituperation and in- It is planned to electrically heat the 
vective by our political orators. 4} dwellings and business houses of 
passage occurs in the newly published | stayvenger, Norway, and the board of 
Parliamentary Reminiscences of Mr. | directors of the electric light plant at 
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William Jeans (who sat in the Press|/that place has asked permission from 
Gallery of the Commons for over forty | the city council to make contracts up 
years), however, that shows the/tg a consumption of 100 horse power. 


strength of language used in  parlia- It 
ment in the sixties to have far exceed: 
ed our present limits of personalities. 
It was during the fierce debate in 1863, 


has been suggested that the price 
|for the current thus used shall be $6.75 
per horse power (746 watts) per year. 
% It is also planned to heat the govern- 
regarding the purchase of the building | ment and city buildings in that man- 
tg for the met bicion of 186i. ou }/ner. The population of Stavenger is 
harles Wood, who suffered from a 38,000, and'the city has water power 


eevee aa henna 4 saat ig facilities to furnish 25,000 water power 
Speech, had spoken for ne go rnment, | for electrical purposes, 


and was followed by Mr. Grant Duff 
with this choice example of acrid ridi- —————- 

>. “The speech,” » said, “which . 
cule THe BEDE Be . bias Henry Johnson, one of the largest 
we have just heard—if it could be P . ; . 
called a speech—was a sort of con- and wealthiest farmers in Carroll 
rN hpi pay County, Tennessee, is a negro. He be- 


catenation of broken interjectionary re- 
marks, jerked out by a minister to ph ois 
whom Heaven has denied not only the business ability, and gradual accumu- 
power of lucid statement, but also of | !@tion, now has acquired 1,700 acres, 
articulate speech.” An attack of this|Which he has divided into seventeen 


gan with little, but by saving, shrewd 


us side by side with news from the 
Modocs of the humane and civilized 
treatment we are meting out to our 
brothers in Louisiana, who differ from 
us on political questions; or recall the 
massacre and robbery and mutilation 
of unoffending Chinese, which was 
committed in broad daylight by Ameri- 
can citizens in California a year or so 


ago.” 
General Beale—for he had now at- 
tained high military rank—had suffi- 


cient faith in the future of California 
to purchase large tracts of land mak- 
ing in the aggregate an estate half as 


large as Rhode Island. 

“A witty though absolutely ground- 
less story is told about Lineoln and 
ieneral Beale, and the latter’s great 


landed possessions 
that 


Lincoln is report- 
he could not re-ap- 
surveyor-general 
monarch of all 


ed as saying 
point B 


cause ‘he became 


le as be- 


urveyed.’ 

“As a matter of fact General Beale, 
to the amusement of many of his 
friends, who have since died poor, pur- 
hased for cash all the land in Cali- 
fornia of which he died possessed, and 
the purchases were made long before 
he became surveyor-general. While 
Beale only paid five cents an acre for 
much of this land, this was five cents 
in acre more than most people at the 
time thought it was worth, and it was 
well known that for years no white 


man could be paid to live on the place 
during the general's frequent 
for fear of marauding Indians 
white outlaws, 


absences 


and 


“General Beale enjoyed the ‘survey- 
ing story,’ as he called it, as well as 
anyone else, but once he said, ‘Some 


day the archives of our country will 
tell why Lincoln made me surveyor- 
general, It had nothing to do with 
rod or chain, but much to do with the 
metes and bounds of the Union.” 

General Beale’s ranch life was usual- 
ly busy enough, but he found time to 
use his pen as a cudgel upon some 
of the Sierra poets who were beginning 
to write of pioneer days without much 
regard to accuracy. In the course of 
a vigorous rejoinder to Joaquin Miller, 
he pays a tribute to Kit Carson: 

“Carson was a man cleanly of mind, 
body, and speech, and by no manner 
of means a border ruffian, He had no 
gift of swearing. The only oath I ever 
heard him use was that of William 
the Conqueror, which I had once read 
him out of a stray volume of ‘Trist- 
ram Shandy,’ On this occasion, he 
drew a long single-barreled pistol (old 
Constable's make), which Fremont had 
given me, and I to Kit, for we had no 
‘gold-mounted Colt’s, true companions 
for years’ in those simple-minded days, 
and with slow, deadly speech, which 
carried the sense of imminent mischief 
in it, said to one who was in the act 
of a cowardly wrong upon a sick man, 
‘Sergeant, drop that knife, or ‘by the 
Splendor of God,’ I'll blow your heart 
out,’”’ 

Carson, he says, was not only a man 
of extraordinary courage, but he had 
a power of loyal friendship remark- 
able enough even in those days, when 
comradeship was among the greater 
virtues, 

“Without a thought of ever seeing 
water again, you poured upon my 
fevered lips the last drop in camp 
from your canteen, Oh, Kit, I think 
again of afterwards, on bloody Gila, 


Ikind on a minister, adds Mr. Jeans,| farms, whose tenants make cotton their 
would certainly be followed now bay | chiet crop, Johnson has his own hay- 
cries-of “Order,” and “Withdraw,” but}balers, feed-crushers, and sorghum 
n those more robust and less sensi-/ Mills. He is about fifty years old, has 
tive days nothing huppened. The | little education, and knows little of the 
Spvenker did not interfer: There was/ country outside the county in which 
a solitary cry of “Oh,” and I remem- | he lives. 
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THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 


Since the first of September, 1911, to the present time we have been 
entrusted with the largest business we have ever had in handling and 
disposing of grain shipped by farmers to Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Duluth, We have to the best of our ability, squarely, conscientiously, 
and except as preventec by the delays in railway transportation, prompt- 
yy, executed all business entrusted to our care and we now desire to ten- 

er our hearty thanks to all those who have employed us, The many 
letters we have received (some of which we will publish in our advertise- 
ments before long) expressing approval of and satisfaction with the 
way we have served our clients, have been most encouraging to us, 
will stimulate us to use in the future renewed efforts to serve to 
best advantage for their interest, all who entrust the disposal of their 
grain to us. A new season has started over Western Canada with its 
hard work for the farmer, and we sincerely trust that a favorable grow- 
ing time and abundant yield, with a favorable harvest time, may follow 
to amply reward the husbandman for his energy and toil. 
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| PROPER SAFEGUARDS 
Railroad companies operating 
in the province of Alberta are 
held liable for every forest fire 
starting within 300 yards of 
their right-of-way, and in the 
event it gets beyond control 
their men must fight it for at 
least 10 miles, being also res- 
ponsible for the cost ofthe work 
and the resultant damage to 
or private property. The 
foregoing is embodied in an or- 
der issued by Clyde Leavitt, 
chief fire inspector for the 
board of railway commissioners 
effective on the Canadian Paci- 
tic line and on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and Canadian Northern 
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Brock Lots 
11 14, 18 
18 40, 41 
43 24 
49 5, 6 
49 29, 30, 33, 34 
50 1,2 


58 25, 26 
59 19 
5f 20 


Biock Lots 
65 13, 17 
65 18, 22, 25 
66 7 
66 18 
73 1,2 
73 9,10 
73 13, 14, 17 
73 8 
74 3, 4, 18 
74 14, 17, 21, 25, 26 
81 1 
81 19, 20 
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We have a Large Number of Other Good Buys. 
Call and Investigate. 


Clarke & Goater 


Real Estate, Lamerton and Mirror. | 


Quality 


is 


Jobs. 
BUILDING 


Yard Opposite 
Livery Barns. 


Economy 


—* 


Did You 
Know It 


The Best Materials are required for the Best 
It stands to reason that superior stock will 
outlast a prer grade. 

MATERIAL, and Nothing but the Best Grades. 


Let us figure on your Bills ; we can save you 
money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Famous McLaughlin-Buick 
Motor Cars - McLaughlin Carriages 


Call on Us for Quotations. 


The Imperial Lumber Co., Ltd., 
C. F. Bentley, Mgr., Mirror, Alta, 


We carry a full line of 


|hines. 

The railways are ordered to 
patrol the fire districts regular- 
ly, going over the road from 
two to four times daily, the 
men being employed by the 
companies, The department of 
the interior has appointed an 
inspector, whose duty it is to 
see that the work is carried on 
properly. Velocipedes will be 
used in the northern districts of 
the districts of the province, the 
fire rangers going over their 
patrols 30 minutes after the 
passing of each train. A hun- 
dred men will be required to do 
the work. 

The companies have also been 
advised to instruct passengers 
to assist in the work of mini- 
mizing the danger from forest | 
| fires by refraining from throw- 
ing lighted cigars or cigarettes 

from trains. 


KILL THE FLY 


1. The fly is the most dang-) 
erous wild animal in America.) 
2 Flies breed in manure and 


other filth. Filth is the flies’ 
food. Flies carry filth to our!) 
food. ' 

3. Flies walk andfeed on ex-| 


creta and sputa from people ill 
with typhoid fever, tubercul- 
osis, diarroeal affections and 
many other diseases. 

4. One fly can carry and may 
deposit on our food 6,000,000 
gernis. 

5. One fiy in one summer! 
may produce normally 195,312,- 
500,000,000,000 descendants.! 
Therefore kill the flies before) 
they begin to breed. 

6. A fly is an enemy to! 
health, the health of children, 
and the health of our age 


| 
| 


ity. 

A fly cannot develop from | 
|the egg in eight days. There- 
|fore if we clean up everything 
|\thoroughly every week and 
keep all manure screened there 
need be no flies. Will you help 
in the campaign against this 
pest ? 


MORE MALES THAN FEMALES 
IN CANADA 


The recently issued census re- 
ports place Canada among the 
countries in which the male in- 
| habitants exceed the female in 
number. Of the 7,204,838 people 
held to be living in the country 
|last year, 3,821,067 were males 
and 3,383,771 females, an excess 
of the former of 437,296. The 
figures by Provinces are as fol- 


lows : 
Males Females 
Alberta ... .. 223,989 150,674 
British Columbia.. 251,619 140,861 
Manitoba . 250,056 205,558 
New Brunswick ... 179,867 172,022 
Nova Scotia ... 251,019 241,319 
Ontario ... ... ... 1,200,200 1,228,984 
P. E. Island... 47,069 46,650 
Quebec ... .. 1,011,247 901,465 
Saskatchewan 291,730 200,702 
, 6,508 2,004 
Territories ... ... 8,673 8,523 


It is noted that while the 

males are most markedly in ex- 
cess of the females in Western 
Canada, there is no Province in 
which the females are in excess. 
The situation, as regards the 
| Dominion as a whole, is not a 
new one. The census of 1901 
showed an excess of males over 
females of 132,101, and back to 
1871 the censuses showed lesser, 
but growing excesses, all being 
put into the background by the 
record of last year. 


SUMMER CRUISE IN NORTHERN 
SEAS 


The Grand Trunk Pacific has 
just issued a handsomely illus- 
trated folder entitled “Summer 
Cruises in Northern Seas,” des- 
cribing the wondersand beauti- 
ful scenery visited by their Nor- 
thern Pacific Coast crack steam- 
ships “Prince Rupert” and 
“Prince George,” sailing be- 
tween Seattle, Victoria, Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert, and 
to the Alaska Coast and Stew- 
art, B,C. Much interested mat- 
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One Dollar Down 


; 


One Dollar. Per Week 


tie Ges vihh gage tekinn tapnevel dels Sash 1E C. At the ond ot 
the five years it should bring you in $500 to $1,500 per year. 


Actual Government Reports for the Kootenay Lake 
District Shew Greater Results from ONE ACRE 


There is hardly a man, women or child in the United States or Canada 
who cannot afford One Dollar Per Week to establish a home in an ideal 
country like the famous Kootenay Lake District. In five years a clear 
title to one acre of improved bearing orchard is delivered to you or 
your heirs. 

I have set aside five hundred acres of choice fruit land, and as soon as 
I have sold that out your opportunity is lost. I want everyman, wom- 
an or child who reads this ad to send in their dollar at once andsecure 
an acre tract on the above terms. Write for full particulars of the 
best offer ever made to those who wish a home in an ideal climate, 
where you will have honest and congenial neighbors. 

I sell five, ten and twenty acre tracts on very easy monthly payments. 
Also give a big discount for cash. Join one of my monthly excursions 
and see the country for yourself. July 20 and August 30 are my next 
two dates. A big bunch went up June 27—all bought from me except 
two. Pretty good evidence that what I am offering is right, isn’t it ? 
I have sold to several hundred people since January Ist. _I live there 
myself. Have my own fruit ranch on the shores of thebeautiful Koot- 
enay Lake. | want You for my neighbor in B. C., and I am sure you will 
want to be when you see the country. My uew way to grow apples 
will interest you, Also the famous Kootenay Magazine tells all about 
the fruit and other industries of Southern B,C. Subscription price 
$2.50 per year, or sent free for year on receipt of twenty names of 
friends or relatives who might be interested in B, C. fruit lands. My 
booklet, “Homeseeking, " tells you how I spent five: years in the West 
looking for what we all want—an ideal location for a home. It’s free, 


Write to-day, giving name of reliable reference, your nationality, and 
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ter is also incorporated concern- 
ing the wonderful development 
taking place on the northerly 
coast of B.C. and the interior 
served by the Grand Trunk Pac- 
ific line east of Prince Rupert. 
The trips describe a week's 
cruising through what has been 
termed “The Norway of Amer- 
ica” and no visitto the Pacific 
Coast is complete without in- 
cluding in the itinerary a trip 
on one of these magnificent 
steamships. Copy of the pam- 
phlet may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Grand Trunk Pac- 
ific. 


ONE ON THE ‘DEVIL’ 


In his younger days, while 
filling the humble position of a 
printer's “devil,” Horace Greely | % 
was seduously courting the 
minister's daughter. Her fath- 
er did not look with favor on 
the young man’s attention. 

One day, however, the good 
man was unwontedly gracious 
and invited the future editor to 
come to church the next Sab- 

th, as he felt sure the sermon 
would be of special interest to 
him. Sunday morning found 
young Horace dressed in his 
best, seated in a pew beside the 
fair object of his devotion. Ser- 
mon time came, and his dismay 
may be imagined when the 
minister, looking straight at 
him, impressively announced 
his text, “Lo, my daughter is 
being greviously tormented by 
a devil.—Lippincott’s, 

An Des rises to remark, 
“Be up and doing,” and th 
maxim isa good one. It can 
be judged in many lights, one 
of which may be narrated as 
follows :—Be up and doing 
someone before someone else is 
doing the guy you should be 
doing, and watch out that the 
other fellow ieni doimg te, 


mutt you should be doing, 


818-820 Somerset Block 


52 20 50 30 50 30 SS 3 SO SO SO SO BOO BO 0 000 0 


amount you wish to buy. 


F, L. HARRIS ; 
ee 


Kootenay Lake Office: Proctor, B. C. 


GENERAL BLACKSMITHING 


HORSESHOEING AND WOODWORK 


We have ip ust received a Full Stock of 
Atlantic sadn Co's Oils and Greases. 


"(il =... Grease 


BELT DRESSING. 
Carriage and Blacksmith Hardware and Wood Goods. 


J. F. Flewwelling, “".Ar"" Mirror 


eal cha ccc th eth enlace alin 


Do You Want to Make Money ? 


Money Saved Is Money Made 
Money Spent For Paint Is Money Saved 


New Buildings should be Painted as soon as com: 
pleted, as Paint preserves the wood, preventing check- 
ing and warping, to say nothing of the wonderful im- 
provement in the appearance. Old Buildings should be 
Painted to stop decay. Paint adds to the value of your 
property over five times the amount invested in Paint 

and Painting. We sell the Famous 


MARTIN SENOUR 
100 PER CENT. PURE PAINTS 


Absolutely Guaranteed to contain no adulteration or 
substitution and to be 100per cent, pure White Lead, pure 
Oxiile of Zinc, pure Linseed Oil, pure ‘Colors and Tur: 
pentine Dryer, A full line of Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Stains, . 


Shellac, Window Glass, Church's Alabastine, etc., alwaye on Hand, 


The Lake Street 


Duitman & 
Hardware pire, 
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160 Acres for Sale 


ONE-HALF MILE FROM MIRROR 
$30.00 per Acre——— 


300 Tous of Hay imcladei Good Howse, Well, ctr. 
Terms: One-third cash and balance to suit. 


Por further particulars apply to— 


ALEX. MATHER, WHITECOTTON & 
Ain P.O. McCORKELL, Micrer P.O. 
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Rates-—-$1.00 and $150 per Day. 


W. J. Kadlec, 


Prop. 
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graduate. 

ae oo ge a = Gk 
Alexander Ave. Firs 

of Main St., Winnipeg. 


“IT once thought seriously of marry- 
Ing for money.” 

“Why didn’t you, then?” 

“The girl in the case was a thinker, 
too.” 


“Don't you think the coal mines 
ought to be controlled by the Govern- 
ment?" 

“I might if I didn’t know who con- 
trolled the Government.” 


THE GRAND ARROGANCE OF 
EDINBURGH 
Built over a series of ridges and val- 
leys, it would be impossible to imagine 
anything more grandly arrogant than 


Bdinburgh. Originally, the place con- . 
sisted only of a huge fortress on the te 
eastle rock, built there by Edwin of “What a to-do! Is he going off to the 


war?" 
“No, worse than that.” 
“To the Congo?" 


Northumbria, and hence known as Ed- 
win’s Burgh. But gradually there grew 
up a long, straggling town, a mile or 


so in length, that wended along the “Much worse. He's going to Apache- 
rocky saddle-backed ridge which was|ridden Paris.” 

the only approach to the castle en- a ee 

trance. In the twelfth century, Holy- Mrs. Dashaway—How long had you 


rood Palace was built at the foot Of/\nown your husband before you were 


this long street, which has been var- married? 

iously known in history as “The Royal| rs. Gnaggs—I didn't know him at 
Mile” or “The Cockpit of Scotland."].)) | only thought I did. 

In the vernacular of the town during she 

the Middle Ages, though, it was always “Willie,” said the mother sorrow- 


referred to as “The Causeway.” Tra- 


ditions of Mary, the ill-fated Queen; |flly, “every time you are naughty I 


get another gray hair.” 


f Rizzio, whose blood, legend says, A ‘a . 
bo stain the wooden floor of the “Gee,” said Willie; “you must have 
tiny chamber in Holyrood where he} een a terror. Look at grandpa. 
sank beneath the daggers of his ass- Sone 2 

assins; of the stern, proud Douglases, Customer—I want a ton of coal. 
whose ambition led them to hope to Dealer—Yes, sir. What size? 
usurp the Scottish crown; of iron John} “Customer-—Well, if it’s not asking too 
Knox, of Jenny Geddes, who threw her/much, I'd like to have a 2000-poun4 
stool at Dean Hanna—one is sure|ton. 
Jenny would be a suffragette today, ee 
and a militant, at that; of the great Henley—How are you getting on 
Montrose, of Bonnie Prince Charley,| with your writing for the magazines? 
and of all the other principal figures Penley—Just holding my own. They 
in Scotch history, rise up before the send me back aS much as I send them. 
visitor. al ie 

% Manager—So you are looking for a 

Roy J. Meyers, the convict paroled job, What can you do? 
from Florence penitentiary in Arizona Applicant—Nothing in particular; 
by Governor Hunt to enable him to go|]put work is not so much an object as 
to Washington to obtain patents on a] good wages. 
machine for collecting electricity from eerie 
<j ee: erg tant aged ipo can tego ears Young Wrymer—lI tell you marriage 
to finish his term, which will expire in takes all the poetry out of a fellow. 
ten months. He said: “The patent Friend—Then it can't be a failure. 
office experts laughed at me when I PS a ae 
reached Washington and laid my draw- wee ’ 1 coat ’ 
ing before them, ‘They told me I would Parvenu--My son hope: hey a magnet, 
have to build a model and demonstrate | "@Ve You one in gold? 
my claims. There was little time to utero 
Spare, as I had only twenty days left, Knicker—-Do you use labor-saving 
but in a few days I was able to take aj devices? ; 
crude model around to the patent office} Bocker—Yes, a fishing pole will pre- 
to make a demonstration. The ab-| Vent you from having to take up the 


sorber was hoisted on two short poles] Carpets. 


and made to work. There was no y ; Waguee oe 
trouble after that. The officials had You can't ait up with my daughter 
seen the thing work and wer: forced|4fter eleven o'clock, 


to admit that I had something new. I| “Would you mind telling her that, 


hope to construct my first large ma- 


chine in Phoenix.” early for six months.” 


HEROES IN OVERALLS 
The work of the Carnegie hero fund 


Mrs. Youngbride—My husband 
very determined; he never gives up. 
Mrs. Klosefist (sadly)—Neither does 


commission since its fund becamej|mine. a 

operative April 15, 1964, is briefly told _— Father Hennepin called it Che-cau- 

in these figures: The fruit man down at the corner}gou; La Salle, Shecagou; on an old 
Total number of awards, 583. looked rather discouraged. French map of 1682, Chekagou; on | 


Awarded to wage workers, 406, “What's the trouble, Pietro?” 
Awarded to students and _ school-|asked. 
boys, 92. “Dissa business no good,” 
Awarded to business men, 33. answered gloomily. “De lady 
Awarded to professional men, 25. pincha de fruit; maka de badda spot 
¥ Awarded to women and gir 31. de lady she pincha de fruit and de 
A large number of the awards made] cop he pincha de peanut.” 
) to wage workers is admittedly ‘trace- pes a Se 
able to the fact that they are engaged The drummer was dissatisfied with 
in perilous occupations, where the|accommodations in Plunkville, and] 
opportunities for the manifesation of| said so plainly 
the heroic spirit are the most numer- “This town ain’t big enough for two 
ous. hotels,” he asserted to the waiter. } 
Still the figures show that when “They're both bum.” 
heroism calls the man with the overalls “That's just it,” explained that func- 
is prompt to respond. tionary. 

“People are forever leavin’ one or 

the other, and they've got to have some 
Se NAY place to go.” cots 
% ! “Now, what are you feeling bad 
DO D D S about?” 

“Oh, I am utterly wretched. He 
doesn’t love me as I love him.” 

“How do you know?" 

“Why, we discovered last evening 
that the day we have set forsour wed- 
ding day is the day of the opening of 
the baseball season, and also there's a 


big bargain sale on at one of the down- 
town stores,” 

“And he wanted to change the date 
of the wedding?” 

“We both wanted to change it. He 
couldn't miss the opening game, and I 
just couldn’t dream of missing those 
bargains.” 

“Well, then I——” 

“But he wanted to have the wedding 
a day later while it was me suggested 


having it a day sooner.” 
* . * 


vst ABSORBINESR. roee 


Swollen, Vari Veins, Bad Le 
ea eye gf Ee 

sits rains 
Guiciy‘tochieactionor A KEINE 0 

fate, healing, soothing, antiseptic linime: 
that penctrates to the seat of trouble assist- 
rut nauire to make permanent recovery, 
Allays pain and inflammation, Mild a 

ant to use--quickly absorbed into tis- 
Big) it era ae 

3 f . an per 
ists or delivered. Book 1G | ng 
It is spelled A-B-S-O-R-B-LN-E and Mam. 
fegtured only by W. F. Young, PDEs 

man’s Building, Montr: .Q. 

Re RY RAC fier 
ie al Dru d Cher Wi § 
and Hendersc Bros. Uo.. Lid. Vancouver ” 


One must havea genius to be a suc- 
cessful barber. One is reminded of the 
tonsorial artist who operated in the 
Same village for fifty years and never 
made a mistake. In his early days a 
handsome boy got in his chair. 

“Shave, sir?” asked the barber. 

“You flatter me,” laughed the youth. 
“You flatter me, No, I can only use a 
haircut.” ; : 

Years passed, In fact, thirty years 
did. The same man came to the same 
barber. 

“Hair cut, sir?” asked the barber, 

“You flatter me!" sighed the man. 
“No—only a shave.” 

* * * 

He was a budding author, and his 
wife, determined ‘that his train ‘of 
thought should not be trammeled by 
domestic worries, said to the new 
maid: ‘ 

“Now, Jane, if you want anything, 
always come to me, Never go to Mr. 
Bookmaker unless I am out.” 

A few days later there was a knock 
at Mr. Bookmaker’s study door, and 
in reply to the usual “Come!” the new 
maid, fresh and pretty, appeare1. 

“Please, sir,” she said, “Mrs. Book- 
maker said I was never to disturb you 
uniess she was out.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Bookmaker inquir- 
ingly. . 

“She's out, sir.” . 


-___ 


bottle 


different counties of l- 


sir? I have been trying to get home) the Territory was admitted as a State, 


is|remained until the 


we/another old map (1673) in the Histori- 


hejis Chicaugua; 
she|wrote it Chicagoua, and 


‘SPELT A DOZEN’ ways 


. THE JOURNAL, 


MEN WHO. DON'T EXERGIS 


Suffer From Indigestion, Headaches, 
Poor Appetites, Sleeplessness 


t 
Nothing So Sure to “Set Up” a Man, 
Make Him Feel Brisk and Vigor- 
ous as Dr. Hamilton's Pills 
t 
Lack of exercise and overwork were 
the causes that combined to almost 
kill Samuel S, Stephens, Jr, one of the 
best known citizens of Woodstock, 
In his convincing letter Mr, Stephens 
saysi-— 
“A year ago I returned home after a 


long trip, completely worn out. I was 
so badly affected by chronic bilious- 
ness, so much overcome by constant 
headaches, dizziness, that I despaired 
of ever getting well. I was always 
tired and languid, had no energy and 
spirit, found it difficult to sleep for | 
more than five hours. My appetite was 
so fickle that I ate next to nothing, and 
in consequence lost weight and 
rings under my eyes that made me 
look like a shadow, 

“It was a blessing that | used Dr. 
Hamilton's Pills. In one week | felt 
like a new man. The feeling of weight 
and nausea in my stomach disappear- 
ed. My eyes looked brighter, color 
grew better, and, best of all, | began to 
enjoy my meals. The dizziness, lan- | 
guor and feeling of depression passed 
away, and | fast regained my old-time 
vigor and spirits. Today | am well— 
thanks to Dr. Hamilton's Pills.” 

For health, strength, comfort and 
good spirits there is no medicine like 
Dr. Hamilton's Pills. Beware of sub- 
stitutes, and don’t let any dealer palm 
off some other pill on which he can 
make more money, 25¢c. per box, or 
five boxes for $1.00, by mail from The 
Catarrhozone Company, Kingston, Ont. 


was first placed within the limits of 
Madison county, Illinois then being a 
Territory, September 14, 1812. 
“Subsequently it was included in the 
following counties seriatim: Edwards 
in 1814; Crawford, 1816; Clark, after | 


1819; Pike, 1821; Fulton, 1823; Peoria, 
1825, under the jurisdiction of which it 
creation of the! 
county of Cook, January 15, 1881. 

“The name of the city, too, has been 
spelled more than dozen ways. 


cal Society library at Madison, Wis., it | 
Father Gravier (1690) 
in 1700 St. 
Sosme wrote it variously Chikagu, Chi- | 
ecagou, Chicaqu and Chicago, he being} 
the first to give the letters the arrange- 
ment which finally was settled upon as | 
the authorized spelling. Charlevoix | 
gave the same spelling in 1721. In the 
Greenville treaty (as revised) it is Chi- 
kagu. 

In an old deed filed away among the 
archives of the Chicago Historical 
Society, as applied to the river or creek 
(1774), it is plainly written Chicagou. 
The word was the Indian word for gar- 
lic or wild onion and signified to the 


red men strong, mighty, powerful, 
courageous. 

“In 1725 a chief bore the name Chi- 
cago (under some one of its many 


spellings), who went to Paris and was 
made much of by kings and princes.” 


A WISH 
I'd like to sneak away today 
Off yonder where the willows sway, 
And loaf beside a little stream 
Where long ago I used to dream, 
Barefooted I would like to be, 
A pole cut from a hickory tree, 
A line of knotted string, and bait 
I dug beyond the garden gate 
I'd like to take along, the way 
I did in golden yesterday. 


But that’s a wish I'll never get— 
It's buried in the past, and yet 
Somehow my rod of split bamboo, 
My Shakespeare reel and tackle new, 
And artificial minnows fine, 

The splendid silk and linen line 

Set me to wishing I could know 
Once more the joys of long ago, 
The charms of that old fishing hole, 
When I had but a hickory pole. 


I'm starting out at break of day 

To fish out yonder in the bay 

With costly tackle, shining bright, 
But I shall miss the old delight; 

And I shalt wish that I could be 
That youngster, underneath the tree, 
‘That bare of head, barefooted lad, 
Who only home-made tackle had, 
And live my yesterday’s again, 
Because I used to catch 'em then, 


FOR MOUNTAIN ROADS 


The vehicle should be equipped with 
a strong mountain brake, and this 
should be tested at the very start. The 
brake will be in constant hard use, and 
much will depend upon it—not only the 
easement to the horses and thus the 
saving of their strength, going down 
hill, but even the safety of the pas- 
sengers on down grade and up. The 
skilful driver drives with the brake 
almost as much as he does with the 
lines. 

The horses should be docile and 
steady—-prompt to respond to rein and 

oice, Steadiness is more to be prized 
than speed. And they should be good 
foragers, able to live on scant rations, 
etween time, and wise enough to fill 
up when they can. The majority of 
mountain livery horses have thus been 
self-educated. 


linois,” said George C. Greenville. “at The carriage should have a top, and! 


grandfathers spoke of thousands, the 
fact that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company has ordered 12,500 ad- 


|more than half-way to Quebec. 


side and back curtains. A canopy top 
is the best; this shields from the sun 
and at the same time admits a view all 
around, A hood is an abomination, 
The curtains—like the brake—should 
be tested before the start, to see if they 
will fit and stick on, They will be 
found needful when in mountain vale 
and upon the passes the sudden storms 
sweep over; for squalls may always be 
expected in the hills, no matter how 
well-regulated are the lower flat places 
which one has left behind, These 
mountain storms come up quickly and 
are as quickly gone; but one may en- 
counter a stinging hail and snow-storm 
in August, Consequently mackintosh 
or slicker should be added to one’s per- 
sonal outfit; and as a rule the livery- 
stable will have on hand a supply of 
old coats and rugs, 

The driver should be as docile and as 
steady as the team—and a strong ad- 
mixture of resolution is to be prized. 
Uniess the route ahead has been per- 
sonally interviewed, before, by some 
one in the party, a driver who has been 
over it and knows the country and the 
people should be employed. Besides, if 
it is a livery team he knows the horses 
also, He can push the team, or hold it 
back; and he can make the stopping- 
points about on schedule time. There 
are canon roads where a horse mis- 
understood, or the swerving or an inch 
or two, or an error of calculation as to 
the passing-places, may mean a serious 
accident, 

As to baggage,;an overcoat of some 
nature, which may be rain garment or 
not—already referred to—should be 
earried, the vehicle usually will en- 
courage a camera of view size, and a 
suit-case which is not spoilable by 
mud, wet or shine or dust, fits nicely. 


ONE C.P.R. PURCHASE 


A Nineteen Million Dollar Order 
and What it Means 


In these days of big things, when 
people talk of millions where their 


ditional freight cars and 800 more loco- 
motives may not attract more than 
mere passing attention, except amongst 
railway men. And yet this order in- 
volves an expenditure of the immense 
sum of $19,000,000—the freight care 
costing $14,000,000 and the locomotives 
$5,000,000. This is a pretty big amount 
for any railway—even one like the 
C.P.R.—to spend at one time in addi- 
tional equipment, especially when cost- 
ly sleepers and diners or passenger 
coaches of any description whatever 
are not included. 

If figures are seldom amusing, they 
are sometimes entertaining, and this 
latest purchase of the C.P.R. furnishes 
a few facts that are of more than ord- 
inary interest. Here are some of them: 

The length of a freight car from 
buffer to buffer is 39 feet, its weight 
37,000 pounds, and its carrying capa~ 
city 80,000 pounds. The length of 
these locomotives from pilot to buffer 
of the tender is about 69 feet, and 
its weight, in working order, 175 tons. 
Each tender carries 5,000 gallons of 
water and 13 tons of coal. Each loco- 
motive is of 15,000 horse power, ana 
can haul on the level at least 75 cars, 
or on an average of 50 cars over the 
whole system. String these cars in 
one long line and they would reach 
distance of 92 miles—from Montreal 


2 


The 12,500 freight cars would make 


up 250 trains, and if they were to 
start, say from Calgary, at intervals 
of one hour, running on a regular 


schedule of 20 miles an hour, nearly 
ten days and a half would elapse be- 
tween the dispatching of the first and 
of the last train. When the last train 
left Calgary, there would be a grand 
procession from the Rockies to the At- 
lantic and 2,000 miles out on its depths 
—if it were possible to extend the rails 
on the ocean—and that is two-thirds 
of the watery way to the Old Coun- 
try. The 5,000-mile parade would 
practically reach around one-fifth of 
the globe The distance from Calgary 
to Montreal is 2,251 miles, and the run 
would occupy four and a quarter days 
If the cars were unjoaded promptly, 
the first train could reach Calgary, on 
the return trip, two days before the last 
one had been dispatched east. 


Bach car carrying 40 tons, the total 
capacity of the new cars would be half 
a million tons, more than enough car- 
go for fifty ships of the largest cargo- 
carrying type in the world, which have 
a capacity of 10,000 tons. 


The motive power of the 300 new 
locomotives aggregates 450,000 h.p.— 
enough to run 64 Angus shops, the lar- 
gest of their kind in Canada, or the 
machinery of factories that would keep 
nearly four hundred thousand persons 
employed. 

The trains themselves, with the 
“runs” averaging, say, 125 miles be- 
tween divisional points, would require 
seventeen crews of five men each, be- 
tween Calgary and Montreal, a total of 
85 men, and the 250 trains would need 
an army of trainmen, 21,250 strong, if 
each crew were to Make only a single 
“run.” 

And this is but one purchase of the 
C.P.R, When one enters upon calcula- 
tions about this year’s entire freight 
equipment, some 65,000 cars, on a sim- 
ilar basis as that mentioned—a 20- 
mile-an-hour train’ hourly—a «good 
deal of arithmetic has to be indulged 
in. They would make up into 1,800 
trains, and it would occupy nearly 
eight weeks between the departure of 
the first and the last of them from a 
given point. They would stretch out 
26,000 miles, and encircle the globe at 
the equator, where Mother Harth swells 
out to her largest cireumference—25,- 
000 miles. They would reach ‘across 
the continent of North America, from 
Halifax to Vancouver, over seven 
times, And they would have a car- 


rying capacity of 2,700,000 tons, on the 


one trip, and with last year’s equip- 
ment over twenty-two and a half mil- 


lions of tons were carried during. the 


year. 

All of this shows that the C.P.R.'s 
and 
that its $19,000,000 purchase means a 
great deal more than appears on the 


equipment is something colossal, 


face of\ It, 


oxdstnan steseste sas ce aes 


“NEVER TOUCHED ME” 
I first met the old fellow when we 
were leaving the livery stable for a 
shoot out in the marshes, when some- 
one jestingly asked us if we were pre- 
pared for Indians. The old man evi- 
dently thought that the question was 
intended to be taken seriously because 
he said, “You don’t need to be seared; 
there are no bad Indians here now, but 
if you had lived forty years ago you 
would have had your fill of them. Why, 
I was once coming in from Fort Blilice 
when I saw a band of twelve or fifteen 
Indians racing across the prairie on 
their ponies, 80 as to cut me off before 
I reached Little Saskatchewan river, 
My horse was fast, and I rode over the 
bank, which was about one hundred 
feet at that place, tled my horse to 
some brushes, and waded out in three 
or four feet of water, and as the In- 
dians came over the top of the hill, 
on their ponies, I picked them off one 
after another until I had emptied my 
magazine, when I ducked down under 
water and reloaded, rose again, and 
kept picking them off until I had about, 
a dozen of them altogether, by which 
time they had enough of i* and with- 
drew.” Somebody said, “By Jove, old 
man, you must have been pretty badly 
scared.” Bracing his shoulders, he re- 
plied, “Not a darned bit of it, T was 
smoking my pipe all the time.” 


A Swedish railway has been ex- 
perimenting with powdered peat as 
locomotive fuel. Peat is usually burn- 
ed in little bricklike sods, dried in the 
sun, making a fair fire, but a great deal 
of ash. Hitherto it has been attempt- 
ed to improve it by pressing it. A 
Lieut. Ekelund contrived to reduce it 
to powder and a railway engineer has 
invented an apparatus for feeding this 
powder into a locomotive firebox. This 
feeds faster as the steam pressure falls 
and slower as it rises. Swedish papers 
say that it works well but when the 
lowest price for peat is $2.65 per ton it 
is not economical. Sweden has grout 
peat bogs but it does not have any coal. 


Shoe heels are thought to have orig- 
inated in the Bast, where they wore 
first they were for both men and 
blocks, which the people fastened to 
their sandals in order that the feet 
might be kept as much above the level 
of the burning sands as possible. At 
first they were for both men and 
women of the same height. Soon, how- 
ever, the women favored the higher 
forms, until finally there was evolveé 
the “French heel.” 


Miss Anna Murphy, who a year ago 
passed the civil service examination 
that entitled her to become one of the 
ward superintendents in Chicago, has 
in that time cleaned up ten squere 
miles of the worst section of the city. 
Not only that, but her work has 
aroused the pride of the residents of 
the district to maintain the high stan- 
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ARE YOUR CORNS TENDER? 

Why keep them—why suffer when 
cure can be had in twenty-four hours 
by using Putnam’s Painless Corn and 
Wart Extractor? Its healing -balms 
and soothing qualities relieve the pain 


corn is dissolved away. Absolute 
satisfaction in a 25c, bottle of Putnam's 
Painless Corn and Wart Extractor. 


wagons. 
rubs off. Never gums. 


plants on the farm. Lasts 


ly recommended for slow 
and machinery, 
load. 


Silver Star Engine 
Kerosene Oil 


CALL OR WRITE, 


The ‘‘ Empire” Brands of 
and 


in a few hours, the hard kernel of the| 


Granite 
Harvester 


Specially prepared for use on 
reapers, binders and threshers 


A short-cut oil possessing great durability. 
adapted for use on all farm machinery. 


Saves wear, saves power, saves fuel, 


Standard Gas Engine Oil gives the best lubrication possible, 
alike in kerosene, gasoline and gas engines. Keeps its body at 
high temperatures, Equally good for all external bearings. 


WALL PLASTER 


inish Plasters should interest you if you 
are looking for the best plaster 


Write today for our specification booklet. 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co.,Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nasal Discharge Proves 
" Catarrh is Active 


THE PURE BALSAMIC ESSENCES 

_ OF CATARRHOZONE AFFORD 

SUREST AND QUICKES 
’ CURE ¥ 

Catarrhozone is certain to cure be-1) 
cause its healing vapor is carried with — 
the breath direct to the seat of the | 
chest, nose or throat trouble. Being | 
composed of the purest balsams and — 
pine essences, it immediately allays 
irritations, facilitates the ejection of 
mucus, soothes and stimulates the | 
lungs and bronchial tubes. The mar-— 
vel of the age in curing winter ills 
that's what thousands say about 
Catarrhozone, There is nothing so sure 
to cure, and to those in fear of change- 
able weather—those who easily catch 
cold—those who wo among lung- 
chilling surroundings, or where dust, 
impure air, fog, or damp can affect 
them—let them get Catarrhozone and 
use it several times daily—it will cure 
every time. 

BAD CASE CURED IN TWO DAYS . 

“| wes unfortunate enough to catch” 
a bad cold from sitting in a draught 
in my bare head,” writes Miss Nora 
E. Jemieson, well known in Sangre 
Grande, Td. “An acute condition of 
catarrh developed in my nostrils, and 
for three days my eyes and nose ran 
most copiously. The usual remedies 
entirely failed to relieve. 1 read in 
The Mirror newspaper about Catarrh- 
ozone, and sent to Smith Bros.’ drug 
store for a dollar outfit. In two days 
Catarrhozone cleared out my nostrils, 
cured the sneezing, coughing, and all 
traces of catarrh.” 

Large size Catarrhozone, sufficient 
for two months’ use, guaranteed, price 
$1.00; smaller sizes 25c. and 50c. Be- 
ware of imitations and ‘substitutors, 
and insist on getting “Catarrhozone” 


only. By mail from the Catarrhozone 
Company, Buffalo, N.Y, and King- 
ston, Ont. 


dard of cleanliness so recently estab- 
lished. Miss Murphy undertook what 
seemed to be a hopeless task. She set 
up an office in the stockyards section, 
where few of the streets and none of 
the alleys were paved, and all the gar- 


bage imaginable, accumulation. of 
years, lay in the alleys. Now the 
streets are paved, the alleys clean, 


garbage cans are in use as well as 
whitewash, and every morning Miss 
Murphy appears at her office, starting 


out with her squad of workmen on 
their rounds.” She has been “on the 
job” in person continually. 

According to the Church Family 


Newspaper, East Anglican parents have 
but a poor opinion of the Suffragan 
bishop, whom they refer to as the 
“suffering bishop,” and “only half a 
bishop.” A story is told of Dr. Lloyd, 
the first Suffragan bishop of Thetford. 
that he was being driven from a sta- 
tion to a rectory he noted that the flag 
on the church tower was flying at half- 


Mast. “Who is dead?" he asked the 
coachman. “No one,” was the an- 
swer; “that’s for you, my Lord. We 


put up the flag whole-mast for the real 
bishop, and half-mast for the sufferine 
| bishop.” 


Oil 


Admirably 
It reduces fric- 


tion and wear to the minimum and is not affected by 


moisture or change of climate. 


Mica Axle por eae: 


is the best axle grease y 


ou can get for tractors or 
Never 


Capitol Cylinder Oil. The very best oil for steam 


longer and gets more power 


from the engine, with less wear, than any cheap substi- 
tutes; costs less in the end. 


Atlantic Red Engine Oil, A medium bodied oil, strong- 


and medium speed engines 


Eases the bearings and lightens the 


Engine Gasoline 
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(By W. Bason smith) i 


young man; “I’m a dub. I'm a gyastacutus. It’s 
x bitterly | about time I was being good to myself 
Toll-top desk,|for a while.” 
‘ou'd better swipe the pennies off a| Having written this very important 
man’s eyes,” he growled sulkily, |paragraph three times, Mr. Wells 
At this ancient the dissipat- | blotted it, placed it in a pigeonhole, and 
face of fhe t agent|then glanced up with the trite. “What 
t a lightning change. It|can I do for you?" 
coldly, and a sneer twisted| It was a girl who came doubtfully, 
good-natured mouth. Wells | hesitatingly, around his desk, and, at 
stared insolently up at his visitor. his inviting nod, sank weariedly into 
“What's the matter with you, Han-|the chair near him. She was a de- 
son?” he queried sharply. “You regis-|mure, graceful little thing, nineteen 
tered only two weeks ago. You must|perhaps—fragile and slender, Her 
think that office positions are as thick |silky brown hair showed smoothly 
as flies.” combed, and she wore an unworldly 
Hanson shuffled his feet indefinitely. | frock of simple white stuff with tn- 
“When a fellow pays you good|finitesimal flowers scattered here and 
money, he ought to get some consid-|there in its pattern—a dress which 
eration—seems that way to me,” he| would have charmed birds or bees, or 
said. e country lads, maybe, in some old- 
Wells jammed some papers into a|fashioned garden. But birds and bees, 
pigeonhole. Then he tipped his re-|and gardens were hopelessly far away, 
volving chair backward at a sharp|and the delicate face was tinged with a 
angle, putting one knee against  the/| pallor that should not have been there. 
edge of the desk. ; “Mr. Wells?” she inquired faintly. 
“You're getting all the consideration; “Yes.” 
that is coming to you,” he said with| “—I—" she hesitated. 
finality. “You paid a fee for the privi- | a position, if you please.” 
lege of filing your application with me.| Wells considered soberly. “Will you 
It was distinctly understood that there|take it with you?” he queried at last 
was to be no strings to your measly | with a twinkle. 
little old two dollars. I told you at the} The girl surprised him. She smiled 
time, the chances for a man with no| straight back into his eyes and nodded 
experience were far and few, but you|as though understanding the bit of 
were crazy to get aboard—then, I| humor. 
suppose that you've run across a good “I don’t suppose that was the way to 
job driving a dray, or something of| say it,” she returned quietly; “but you 
that sort, and think you could use two|must make allowance. I’m not used to 
dollars—eh? I don’t see it that way, | this—to getting a place.” 
If I hear of any vacancy that you The listener suppressed a sigh. There 
match up to, I'll let you know.” were so many girls who resembled her 
Hanson glowered. “You're a hell of/in that one particular. She apparently 
a business man, ain’t you?” he remark- | divined his thoughts. 
ed heavily with near irony. “I do need a position very, very bad- 
“That's what I am,” came the curt|ly,” she added earnestly. “Anything at 
rejoinder. “Anyhow, I’m not easily |all—oh, anything at all that I can do!" 
worked. Can I do anything more for| This last came out with frantic eager- 
you today?” he queried in polite con-j|ness. And then the cough—a tearing, 
clusion. “My time is quite taken up,|Strangling struggle with disease that 
but of course——”" tinged her cheeks a flaming red, and 
After Hanson had shambled out and | left little crimson flecks upon her hand- 
down the hall, after the door of the de- | kerchief. 
scending elevator had slithered open Wells steeled himself with an armour 
and clashed shut, the intelligence|of professional apathy. It was one of 
broker still sat motionless, staring at|the pitifully impossible cases. 
the wall. And the wall was not far| “Out here for your health, I sup- 
away, for Wells had cramped quarters; | pose?” he questioned in perfunctory 
a mere, three-angled nick in the very|fashion after she had struggled into a 
corner of a many-storied building. The | panting silence. 
outer side was set with three windows The girl nodded without speaking, 
—in fact, three windwos might be said |her lovely gray eyes fastened upon his. 
to form the outer side. Through them}He picked up a steel paper-cutter and 
floated the traffic grind from one of the|made angry jabs with it at the desk 
busiest streets in town. The broker’s | blotter. Among other things he 
desk was close to the door so that he |thought of a trapped bird. 
could look over it at whoever entered.| “Ever do any office work?" he asked 
This was a convenient arrangement. A| helplessly, following the old routine. 
lift of the eyebrows and a practiced| “No,” she replied softly, “I have 
shake of the head was sufficient to send|never worked—at anything.” She 
many of his less insistent clients|stopped, then went on as if a further 
stolidly down the hall again. In the|explanation was necessary. “My home 
front angle of the office was a type-|is up north—in a town called Haw- 
writer desk. Whether this was occu-|thorn. I got this awful cough two 
pied by a stenographer depended not so| years ago. And last winter it was so 
much on the amount of correspondence | much worse the doctor said it was my 
as on the condition of the treasury.|only chance—to come to a climate like 
Employment agents are accustomed to | this——” She faltered into a mo- 
mentary, piteous silence. Wells had 
e ‘Yomantic stories | heard so many variations to the theme 
filed away behind his eyes, and half|that he made no direct comment.. In- 
forgotten. He did not deal in servant}stead he sought to relieve the tension 
maids, nor yet in railway hoboes. To|of thé narrative. 
him came the eager youngsters with “Father Irish?” he asked, quizzically. 
their little mockery of knowledge ac-| The girl looked at him, startled for 
quired at one of the hundred business|one second,.then smiled relievedly at 
colleges, cheerfully pouring their at-|his friendly regard. 
tainments into his cynic ears; modest-| ‘You mean my eyes,” she said simp- 
ly requesting secretaryships to heads|ly. “Yes, he was Irish. My name is 
of corporations, To him came desert-|Kathleen Desmond. But my mother Is 
ed wives, fearfully eager to take up the French,” she added with quaint frank- 
bitter task of earning their daily bread; |ness. The shadow stole over her face 
pitifully sure that their worldly know- | asain. 
ledge—salvage of a day gone by—| “We didn't have much money,” she 
would stand them in good stead. To|continued. “Mother and I lived alone 
him men with hair of silver grey, proud|in a tiny cottage”’—there was a caress 
beggars who were stumbling down that |in the slow words—“and now, after all 
long ladder to the stars, taunted and|the doctor here says that it’s no use, 
laughed at by climbing youth. that I must go farther south.” Miss 
Every one came. A steady stream of | Desmond hesitated, regarding the man 
something that was once crystal with|with gravity. “I cannot ask my 
hope but was now muddied with a tri-|mother for money,” she resumed; “she 
butary despair trickled into the room|has no way of getting more than just 
with its one door. It might have been|enough to pay my board here. And f 
a confessional. And yet he was young,|thought of finding something to do, so 
was Wells. That is, he was young in|that I could save enough to get a place 
these things—he was slender and his|Wwhere I can be truly well. I hope that 
brown hair had no streaks of gray; and|I haven't taken up too much of your 
his skin was smooth as a boy’s. But |time,” she concluded with sweet court- 
his eyes spoke eloquently of the thou- | eSy- 
sands of troubled years that had been “Oh, no! 
left with him by his petitioners—vic- | legibly?” 
tims—what you will. “I think so. I might show 
Just now he sat tilted back in a rare|She looked at him doubtfully. 
solitude and gave himself over to those| “Better fill out one of these applica- 
pitiless ones—the blue devils. tions—over on the table-—there. Ans- 
“That fellow was right,” he groaned,|wer the printed questions. I can get 
“I'm exactly what he said I was. Tag|an idea from that of your penmanship.” 
along, year after year, listening to} Without a word she seated herself at 
tales of woe from Tom, Dick and/the table she indicated and commenced 
Priscilla, and never lay up the price of|on one of the lengthy blanks, The 
a drink. Sit here like a cheerful little}man followed the movement of the 
cricket, chirp at whoever comes in and/slim fingers for a second. Then his 
change their luck. And then  hear|eyes roved to a box of envelopes on the 
them say that I’m nary cricket, but a/floor by the typewriter desk, Those 
bloodthirsty spider, merely because I/five hundred envelopes, had to be ad- 
ask them for a frugal slice of their first|dressed before morning. It was one 
month's salary. It’s ‘Oh, Mr. Wells,|of the odd lots of work Wells hated, 
kind Mr. Wells, dear Mr. Wells, if you|}but that were often thrust upon him 
will get me that be-yew-ti-ful position! by overburdened chief clerks. They 
I will be eternally in your debt!” And)/seemed to think that he kept a row of 
confound it, when I do—they are eter- |office girls all ready on a long shelf. 
nally in my debt.” H’m! This one might as well have 
Arising, he went over to the farthest|the work. Mayer paid 10 cents a hun- 
window and stared mournfully into the|dred, Fifty cents. Perhaps it would 
street from his second-story vantage discourage her so that she would go 
place, standing with one foot on the away and not bother him any more. 
low sill, Wells was distinctly shabby.|Heaven knew she ought to be in bed— 
He never seemed to have time, money,|somewhere in a hospital. He took the 
or inclination to attire himself like a|paper which she held timidly out to 
‘Heimer model. A triflie down at the|/him and looked at it absently. 
heel a trifle baggy at the knee, and aj “Yes, very good,” he said. “Now, 
trifle of a leaning toward last season's |Miss—er—-Miss Desmond, I happen to 
style, so far as any style at all was|have a little work on hand that can be 
distinguishable. That was Wells.|done right here in the office this after- 
Some people said that he had been dis-/noon. Would you like to try it? It's 
appointed in love; some inferred that it} two o'clock now, and you could work as 
‘was a terrible thirst. Neither supposi-|long as you liked.” 


“I would like 


I suppose you can write 


you.” 


tion was absolutely correct. It was| ‘I'd be so glad!” exclaimed the girl 
just Wells. assentingly. “I don’t suppose you can 
There was a tentative fumbling of |imagine what it means to me to——’ 


the door knob, by some one in the hall) “Yes, just so,” interpolated Wells 


without. The meditating one straight-|hastily. “It is some addressing I want 
ened to the limit of his lazily|you to do. Here is the card index with 
stooped shoulders, yawned once at the/the address. There are about five 


r afternoon in general, once|hundred—more or less. Take them in 

— ee in particular, and forthwith /turn. “I'll put the envelopes up here in 
the two steps necessary to steal|front of you--so. Get the idea?” 

the base of the chair behind the desk.| “I-—-I think so,” she replied slowly. 

This action seemed to be automatic.|“This is the way, is it not?” Sne 


you tell me much I'll get 
He hesitated, hand upon the open 
door, After all, such sums were ter- 
ribly inadequate, 

“Why—er—Mayer, the man who is 
having those done, pays 10 cents. Of 
course, I understand it isn’t much. 
But I thought it would give you a start 
in the right direction.” 

“Oh, I think it’s fine!” she exclaimed 
happily. “I'm thankful to you for giv- 
ing me the chance.” 

It was somewhat after five that he 

came in again and found the gir! still 
bending over the task. 
He busied himself at the one for 
a time, and then leaned back and look- 
ed over at the frail tofler. 
“Better not keep at it too long,” he 
advised easily; “if you don’t get them 
all done you can come down in the 
morning bright and early—nine or so— 
and finish them up. When you leave 
tonight pull the door shut, if you will 
please,” he added by way of farewell. 
“It's a spring lock. Good night!” 

It was one morning almost a week 
afterwards that Miss Desmond came 
into the office again. Wells was alone. 
It was early and the procession of ap- 
plicants had not formed up as yet. He 
was feeling badly that morning. There 
were three or four vacant posions in 
view which would easily net him a 
hundred dollars in commissions—and 
no one to fill them. Moreover, Wells 
had dined the previous evening (f° 
long drawn-out fashion, with many 
strange drinks to punctuate the record 
of the dining.. And he had breakfasted 
on black coffee and the memory of a 
Turkish bath, So the effect of an 
otherwise cordial greeting was some- 
what spoiled by the luridness of his 
eyes. 

“I suppose you are cross with me,” 
she began, “for quitting that night be- 
fore the work was done and not coming 


back. I felt badly about it, Mr. Wells, 
I did indeed! You see I——" 
“It didn't matter,” he interjected; 


“really it didn’t. There were only a 
dozen or so of the blamed envelopes 
left and I did them myself next morn- 
ing. That was all right.” 

“I simply had to leave them undone,” 
she went on wearily. “T had a bad 
time with my cough. I—1 could 
scarcely get over to the street car and 
out to my room. I’ve been sick ever 


since,” 
“Too bad! Too bad!” sympathiz- 
ed Well. “I suppose that kind of work 


is a bit too strenuous at present—eh?” 

“Perhaps,” assented the girl; “but I 
hope to get something easier at Santa 
Fe. It's there I’m going. And to 
think—I really owe it to you! If you 
had not given me the opportunity 1 
ean't say what would have become of 
me. For I couldn't have gone; the fare 
alone is eighteen dollars. Thanks to 
you I will have nearly fifty.” 

Wells stared blankly. The girl 
coughed for a long, agonizing minute 
and, when the spasm was over, sat with 
her face hidden in her hands. The 
man at the desk stirred uneasily. 

“Let me see,” he queried; “how much 
were you to receive for that bunch of 
addressing?” 

“Ten cents, you said,” replied the girl 
simply. “I did four hundred and sixty- 
three. That would make forty-six dol- 
lars and thirty cents. Do you know, 
Mr. Wells, that is the first—the very 
first money I ever earned myself. I 
can hardly belive that it is really true.” 
The girl’s eyes shone like misty stars. 
“And I’m so happy to think that the 
money will be the means of making me 
well.” 

There was an interval of silence, if 
you misname silence something which 
was really a medley of morning noises 
from the clashing street. 

“Uh-huh!” vouchsafed Mr. Wells at 
last, somewhat jerkily. He gulped 
down a sigh and reached into a corner 
for his checkbook. “I'd better pay you 
the amount right now,” he said, “before 
I forget it. And I hope you find the 
Mexican air as advertised.” 

A little later he inspected himself 
carefully in the depths of a certain 
spacious mirror downstairs. 

“T reckon you might mix me a nerve- 
builder, Jas.” This to the white-coat- 
ed one, “I’ve had a shock. Also I've 
had inserted in my understanding the 
fact that I’m a helluva business man.” 


THE MAN-EATER OF KARKAN- 
KOTE 


In November, 1906, I was fortunate 
enough to be included in one of the 
Mysore shikar parties which are gen- 
erally arranged every year. The hos- 
pitality of His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore was proverbial in 
Southern India, and it was entirely 
due to his kindness that we were al- 
lowed to shoot in the “closed” forests, 
which were, as a rule, exclusively re- 
served for royalty. 
were usually made up of the Yuvaraja 
(the brother of the Maharajah), an- 
other native prince, and two or three 
British officers from Bangalore. The 
arrangements for one’s comfort were 
made on a most lavish scale as regards 
tents, living and transport, but when 
it came to the shikar part of the busi- 
ness one was left almost entirely free 
to do as one pleased, and make one’s 
own “bandobust” with the assistance 
of the inspector of game preserves and 
the forest game watchers. Success or 
failure was therefore due in a great 
measure to one’s energy, ability, and 
of course luck, 

After a run of about two hours 
through the beautiful “garden” state 
of India we arrived at a “dak” 
bungalow, the name of which I cannot 
for the moment remember, where we 
spent the night, and discussed plans 
for the next ten days. We had al- 
ready received news of a tiger which 
had made his home near the small 
hamlet of Karkankote, and had heard a 
pitiful tale of its depredations from 
the villagers. This particular animal 
had taken an enormous number of 
cattle during the/last few months, and 
quite recently had killed and eaten a 
native. Naturally, these poor people 
were very anxious to be rid of their 
most unwelcome visitor, and we were 
very keen to assist them in this re- 


terly forests near the bound- 
of Coorg and Mysore to hunt for 


and sambur, and await develop- 
ments. 


In these happy hunting grounds the 
time semed to pass away all too 
ex and bison hunting had en- 


our chief attentions. There 
were several herds in the neighbor- 
hood but we generally let them alone, 
as it was almost a hopeless task to 
get up to them, as the jungle was very 
thick at this time of the year, and it 
would only be by the greatest fluke if 
one happened to drop on a good bull 
without disturbing the more numerous 
cows and calves, H. had shot quite a 
good solitary bull, and one small herd 
bull had also been bagged. A day 
never passed without at least one of 
our party coming across bison, and in 
such pleasant surroundings we had al- 
most forgotten about the tiger, and had 
decided to spend the remainder of our 
short leave at our present camp. How- 
ever, on the morning of the eighth day 
news came into camp by runner that 
the Karkankote tiger had killed during 
the night. We accordingly moved to 
that place next day, and tied up three 
donkeys, hoping that the tiger would 
kill again that night, as the following 
day was the last of our leave. H, and 
I were up at dawn, and, on visiting the 
place where the donkeys had been 
tethered, found that two of them had 
been killed and dragged away. We 
located the tiger in some thick jungle, 
and made certain that he had not left, 
as no fresh tracks could anywhere be 
found leading away from the place. We 
then sent word back to the dak 
bungalow to have all the available 
men collected as beaters, and for men 
to come out at once to build our 
machans, While we were visiting the 
kills we came across two Indian red 
dogs. This was the first time I had 
ever seen ‘one of these animals, and I 
was much impressed by their build, 
which was certainly for speed and 
strength. They were on the high road, 
and stood for some time looking at us 
at a distance of from 25 to 30 yards. 
They offered a very easy shot, and, 
much as I desired to possess the skin 
of one, I had to refrain from shooting 
for fear of disturbing the nobler ani- 
mal which we felt confident was close 
at hand. 


The arrangements for the beat were 
not complete until about 2 p.m., but 
everything had been done very care- 
fully, and our hopes for success ran 
high. I must here give a brief descrip- 
tion of the jungle that we intended to 
beat, It must be known to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, our present 
king and queen, as it was the scene of 
the famous khedda operations which 
many attended in the spring of the 
same year. Two miles north of Kar- 
kankote the road leading to the foot 
of the Nillghiri Hills runs almost 
parallel to the Kubbani river, and 
distant a few hundred yards from. it. 
The larger timber was mostly teak, 
with fairly thick undergrowth. The 
machans were placed in line running 
at right angles from the road to the 
river. Stops were put along the river 
bank and at the edge of the jungle 
along the road. The former precau- 
tion was taken as the natives reported 
having seen the tiger swimming across 
the river. The beaters were assem- 
bled to the north, and were to work 
towards Karkankote. Soon after hav- 
ing occupied our machans a faint 
noise in the distance conveyed to us 
that the beat had commenced, and a 
few minutes later an unmistakable 
roar was heard, and we knew that 
“Stripes” was at home, and evidently 
objected to being so rudely awakened 
from his siesta at such an hour, The 
next few moments of waiting seemed 


an age. An almost painful stillness 
reigned, broken only by the cries of 
the beaters some hundreds of yards 


away. From the scrub just in front of 


me a solitary jackal emerged, and 
paused for several seconds to listen to 
the unusual commotion, This little 
image then came towards me, and 
squatted under my machan. A few 
more seconds elapsed, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a small bird 
flitting from a bush to my left front. 
In ordinary circumstances such a 


trivial occurrence would doubtless have 


These parties. 


So, too, was the rapid rush of his foun-|copied the contents of the first card on 

tain pen across a sheet of paper. 
“f latter must certainly have been auto- 

matic. What he wrote was this: 


The|an envelope in a dainty, cramped hand. 


spect, Accordingly we decided to tie 
“Sure! That’s it exactly!” said|up donkeys in the vicinity in the hope 
Wells carelessly. “And, say—I'm go-' of getting a “kill” and to depart to the 


passed unnoticed but I attribute this 
fact, insignificant as it may seem, to 
the bagging of my first tiger, for al- 
most immediately it appeared from be- 
hind this same bush, and had not more 
than a couple of yards to cover before 
he would be lost to view again if he 
continued in his present direction, 
This was the first tiger | had ever 
seen outside the bars of a cage. His 
grandeur impressed me greatly, and I 
can still picture that beautiful form 
stealthily creeping through the jungle 
as vividly as on the day of which I 
write. I hastily threw my rifle up to 
my shoulder, as one would do when 
shooting a rabbit, and fired. To my 


intense satisfaction I saw that the bul- 
let had found its mark, for the unfor- 
tunate animal was lying on its back 
with its legs kicking in the air. After 
a second or two it righted itself again, 
and tried in vain to craw! away. It 
was unable to raise its hindquarters, 
and I surmised that its back was 
broken, It was now facing away from 
me, with its head resting on its fore- 
paws. A second barrel through the 
brain and all was over. I blew three 
blasts on my whistle—a preconcerted 
signal in case of a kill—and after a 
short time the beaters came along and 
gathered round the carcass, there 
being no other tigers in the beat. My 
first shot I found was a very lucky 
one; it was high up and a little far 
back, but, as I imagined had broken 
the beast’s back. It was an old ani- 
mal in excellent condition, but its 
lower teeth were very much worn, It 
measured 9 feet 2 in, between up- 
rights. We then returned to Karkan- 
kote, reaching the bungalow soon after 
4pm, At 7 pm. the carcass was 
brought into the village by quite an 
army of beaters, some carrying torch- 
es heading the procession and shouting 
with glee, so joyful were they to be rid 
of this troublesome beast. That night 
a bonfire was lit in the compound, and 
we were treated to a native dance by 
the Korubas, the human inhabitants of 
the forest. Before the dawn of another 
day we were well on our homeward 
journey, not a little sad >t having to 
leave behind us those magnificent for- 
ests.—Wanderer in Field. 


— 


Sugar Lake B.C. 


(By V. H. in Rod and Gun) 


In June of last year I found that I 
could spare a little time from the 
strenuous life I had been leading as an 
Albertan prairie farmer, and at once I 
began to look about for something that 
would provide a thorough change. My 
thoughts naturally turned towards a 
trip across the Rocky Mountains into 
beautiful British Columbia. One 
could scarcely imagine a more pro- 
nounced change from the bleak, tree- 
less prairie than the fertile valleys and 
flowing rivers, thick forests and snow- 
capped hills of British Columbia, Ac- 
cordingly, my decision made, I jour- 
neyed from Calgary to Vernon, there 
to pay «a long-promised visit to a 
friend who had a fruit farm in that 
part of the country. What a gorgeous 
trip it was across the mountains! No 
words of mine can express the beauty 
and grandeur of its scenery. I was 
compelled to spend a night at Sica- 
mous Junction to take the branch line 
down the Okanagan Valley. The 
Cc, P. R. have built a magnificent hotel 
on the banks of Shuswap Lake, and 
had it not been for the mosquitoes I 
should have liked to have made a long- 
er stay there, as the fishing in the lake 
was in full swing at the time. I found 
that my friend at Vernon was as will- 
ing as I to take a holiday, so after 
spending a féw days on his farm we 
decided to put in a fortnight camping 
out and fishing on Sugar Lake, which 
sheet of water is about sixty miles east 
of Vernon, 

We collected our equipment and 
borrowed a tent in Vernon, going on 
from there to Lumby Lumby is a 
small village reached by motor stage 
and is about twenty miles on the way 
to the lake. We spent a couple of days 
there fishing the mumerous’ small 
creeks surrounding it; the sport was 
good though the fish were all small. 
With considerable difficulty we suc- 
ceeded in hiring a man with a team 
and rig to take us the balance of the 
way. The latter part of the trail was 
bad and only fit for pack horses, we 
were told. However, we found a man 
who was willing to try it, and we had 


the wisdom to charter him for the re-| 


turn journey. It was hoth hot and 
dusty, but we made good time the first 
twenty-five miles. After that it was 
wretched travelling. Just a rough 
trail had ben made by the settlers for 
sleighing in the winter time and some 
of the trees had been Icft a foot or two 
high. In some cases we had to chop 
these down and had also to chop a 
couple of windfalls out of the way. 
The least said about the holes and 
grades the better. 
horses were willing and the rig strong, 
so no harm was done. We arrived at 
last on the banks of Shuswap river and 
found our way up to the lake, barred 
by a swiftly flowing creek, which our 
driver refused to cross. We bundled 
out our stuff, and as the rig returned 
to a stopping house about fifteen miles 
on the road home, we struck up to the 
creek to try and find a 
without getting our blankets and pro- 
visions wet. 
windfall 


the lake side. There we found an old 
Norwegian living in a log shack he 
had built himself. He was more than 
seventy years old and had just taken 
up a homestead there. Fancy going to 
live alone sixty miles from a railroad, 
and voluntarily undergoing all the 
hardships and insecurity of a pioneer’s 
life at that age! Yet the old man was 


as pleased with his homestead as a 
child with a new toy, but I trembled 
to think what would happen to him 
when some of the ailments one 
naturally associates with old age, 
should attack him. He lent us his 
boat to fetch our baggage up in. It 
was easy enough to take the boat 
down, but when it came to pulling her 
up again heavily laden it was another 
matter. We each took a turn at it, but 
the chrrent was too strong, and each 
time we were washed down stream and 
had to creep up the side again to hang 
on to a convenient tree, We could 
hear the falls roaring about one-quar- 
ter of a mile lower down, so carried 
our stuff over the creek by hand to a 
convenient site close to the old Nor- 
wegian’s shack, where we pitched the 
tent. I had no difficulty in bringing 
the boat up empty the next day, It 
was a beautiful spot in which to camp. 


By the time we had things fixed up the 
old man had a delicious supper of fried 
trout and fresh bannocks ready for us, 
to which we did full justice. After 
supper we lighted a big fire and lay on 
our blankets, pipes full on, at peace 
with the world, watching the flickering 
flames, listening to the croaking of the 
frogs and dreaming of the big fish we 
would catch on the morrow. 

The following day, after a hearty 
breakfast, we got off up the lake in the 
boat. The lake is about’ nine miles 
long by six wide with an island in the 
middle, and is fed by the upper Shus- 
wap river and numerous creeks, off the 
mouths of which there is excellent 
fishing. The weather was perfect and 
in a little while we both stripped to 
the waist to enjoy a delicious sun bath. 
We had two trolls out, a long and a 
short one. The long one, which was a 
large spoon bait, which we always 
found the most successful, caught the 
first fish, a fine Dolly Varden trout 
which weighed eight pounds. It was 
the only big fish we caught that day, 
but we got numerous smaller ones 
varying from half a pound to three 
pounds. Some we caught trolling and 
some with fly rods, I always think fly 
fishing is much better sport and more 
exciting than trolling, and would 
rather catch a two-pounder with my 
rod than a six-pounder on the line. 
We landed at Rainbow Creek and had 
an enjoyable bath, though we had to 
light a smudge to keep off the mos- 
quitoes while we were drying. “We 


Fortunately the} 


way across 


Fortunately we found a 
stretching right across the 
creek, and following a track for about 
three-quarters of a mile we came to 


A Fishing Expedition to 


| 
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gently up and down under the bank 
we never failed to have some luck. We 
found the best bait was the natural 
moth or butterfly. The lake was 
really too high to get the very best 
fish. 

One night we awoke to find ourselves 
lying in water and our tent pitched on 
an eminence, an island, The lake had 
risen nearly two feet during the night, 
and we had to shift our tent back into 
the woods. One day we tried fishing 
below the falls, where, when the water 
is low, one can catch any quantity. 
We had no luck, however. Although 
a terrible place to approach, the Shus- 
wap Falls are a magnificent sight and 
worth the trouble of getting to. There 
is a scheme on* hand to harness the 
falls and use the power for an electric 
railroad, 

Our fortnight passed all too quickly. 
Once our stay was enlivened by a 
visit from three gold prospectors, whom 
we photographed, along with our Nor- 
wegian friend, standing in front of his 
shack. We listened to many an inter- 
esting taie of the country, with which 
they were familiar. 

Our hunting was a disappointment, 
for a couple of loons and as many 
chipmunks and water snakes as we 
liked was the sum total. There are 
many deer and bear, a few goats and 
an occasional grizzly bear to be met 
with, but unfortunately we never met 
any. We had some glorious fishing, 
however, and long shall 1 remember 
|the taste of the beautiful pink trout 
fresh caught from the lake. 

Our driver came for us as arranged. 
We should not have been greatly sur- 
prised if he had not turned up on the 
date specified. ‘This time we did not 
| drive the first ten miles; our first ex- 
|perience had been quite enough. We 
plodded behind the horses, lending a 
hand when necessary to extricate the 
rig or assist the horses. Our driver, a 
French-Canadian, whose language was 
picturesque, would never have re- 
turned to us had we not chartered him 
for the return trip and refused to pay 
him anything until he had delivered us 


safely back at our destination. We 
broke our journey at Lumby and 
reached Vernon the next day. I 
paid a _ brief visit to Kelowna, re- 


turning to the prairies after a thor- 
oughly enjoyable holiday. 


A GYPSY VACATION 

Devotion to camp life first suggested 
the idea, and having plenty of horses I 
got a wagon-making concern to supply 
a good gear, like that used for a heavy 
fruit or vegetable wagon. The box 
built thereon is light, with a. canopy 
top, the upright supports »f which are 
heavy enough to support the addition- 
al weight of the beds. Three wire cots 
were purchased for a trifle and hinged 
to the uprights. Two of them are wut- 
side the wagon and one on the ins.de, 


making comfortable beds fer  tnree 
adults. Each is wide enough to ac- 
;}commodate a small child also, al- 


though too small for two grown per- 
sons. The curtains are so arranged as 
to swing over the beds when in camp, 
thus making a storm-proof house on 
wheels. The beds are folded azwinst 
the side of the wagon when not in use, 
thus being entirely out of the way. 
The interior is furnished with roomy 
boxes that serve as seats, inside of 
which bedding, provisions, and other 
necessities are stored. It will be seen 
at a glance that a maximum of con- 
venenience is secured with a minimum 
of weight and bulk. The total cost of 
building the wagon was about $75. 


“CHUBBY” REMINISCENCES 
By the beard of Izaak Walton, 
Let me cast a line and show 


How we anglers used to angle 
Forty—fifty years ago. 
Name of club? Why, just “Us Fel- 
lers”; 
Name of lake? Why, just “Frog 
Pond"; 
|Names of members? Skinny, Fatty, 
Chubby, Ratty—names most fond, 
Where is Skinny? Gone to Heaven; 
Where is Fatty? He's in jail; 
Ratty was condemned to Congress; 
Chubby? He indites this tale, 
Tackle? Hardly fin de siecle, 
Some might intimate passe. 
Why describe it? Poor boy’s outfit— 
Brought a mess in anyway. 
As to bait? Why, jest a east worm 


(Makes no diffrunce 'bout the size), 
Makes the hornpouts’ mouth run water, 
Perch and roach also likewise. 
Spit on bait before you use it— 
Mesmerize 'em from their haunts. 
Then ye swing yer line in easy— 
Ketch as menny as ye wants. 


Sho! I know I've been a-dreaming, 
Skies look bluer than today; 


Grass was greener; lilies fairer; 
Even age had passed away. 
—-Wm. 8. Holmes, in Outdoor Life 


The total amount raised for the five 
granddaughters of Charles Dickens is 
$60,000, of which $18,481 has come from 
America, The trustees of the fund 
have announced that the sum is suffici- 
ent, and that its beneficiaries will re- 
ceive annuities sufficient to keep them 
in comfort for their lives. The Bng- 
lish committee, acknowledging che 
American contribution, says: “The re- 
sult has entirely justified the effort, and 
the Dickens Centenary Committee ace 
full of gratitude to their colleagues on 
your side of the Atlantic for the valu- 
able help they have afforded us. We 
recognize that beyond the immediate 
object it has shown how well we can 
work together for a purpose which 
reflects equal credit on the peoples 
of both countries and which eli- 
cits a common pride and common 
benevolence.” The spectacle of these 
five ladies in a state of penury would 
certainly have been an intolerable one, 
but it may be said that the facts do 
not help us much to an understanding 
of the mysteries of heredity. The 


boiled a couple of the trout we had|/genius of Dickens was great and his 


just caught for dinner, 


We had no}money-earning 


power was consider- 


luck in the afternoon, but in the even-/able, but the genius was not trans- 


ing we caught a lot of fish with our|/mitted at all, and even the money- 
rods in front of the tent at the mouth/earning power was extinct in the 
of the e. It was here that we al-|second generation, so far at least as the 
ways ad our best sport; rowing/five granddaughters were concerned, 
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Groceries 


Our Stock of Groceries is now complete. 
There's little you want that we do not have and 
the Prices are the lowest possible for dependable 


Goods. 


Full Cream Cheese, per Ib 
Sincoe Pork and Beans, justthe thing 

to eat in place of meat these hot 

GAYS iia b ee anges aie hs lbe & 25e 
Eggo Baking Powder, guaranteed 

pure, large can 


It has a flavor 


Big 1 Blend Coffee, 
all its own, per Ib 

And we have a cheaper that’s fine at 

While Fruit is high, try our Mince 


PPP LS Se tt tii 


Meat for Pie ; 2 pkgs enough for 


6 Pies..%, 

We have the Agency forthe Ham- 

SHOES se= ilton Brown Shoes, the largest 

Shoe Concern in America, and 

every pair is guaranteed to fit and please. If you 

want Shoe Satisfaction try our American Gentle- 

ran, and American Shoes ; right up to the minute 
in style, and comfortable as they ean be. 


Jed 8 a »Q'yar “t 
Overalls--- ilso have the Carhartt 


Overall, the most perfect 
fitting Overall made and they wear like $1 35 


Iron, only 


EDWARD MAURER 


ON CARROLL AVE. 


MIRROR. 
rr rrr rrr rie cd ot ce ad ak od 
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Out Of Our Yard 


And Into Your House Will Go the Best of Lumber 

If you place your order with us, and this is a 

matter well worth your serious consideration. 

If you would have your Dwelling Well Built, 

Substantially and Properly Finished, Good 
Material is necessary. 


GOOD LUMBER AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICE 


So buy where you can get it the best, and best 
seasoned of the highest procurable quality. * 
Promptly and quickly delivered by the 


Settlers Lumber Company 


J. T. McKIE, 
» Mgr. Mirror Branch. 


Opposite Bank 
of Toronto. 


CECCECEC ECE SCESCESECECSCECCSCESECCSSCS 


o. 


COIS ININ ADIN I 


Mirror Planing Mill 


AND CABINET SHOP 


Store Fronts BOATS Agent for 
and Any style and size built to Pitner Light- 
rae order. Get your order in , 
Fittings early before the rush. ing System 


LOCAL AGENT for the Ontario Wind, Engine & Pump 
Co.—Pumps, Pump Jacks, Windmills, Feed Grinders, 
and the Famous Stickney Engine, a hopper cooled 
cylinder, which is especially adapted to this cold cli- 
mate. Call and get our prices before buying. 


J. N. Mitchell, Prop., Carroll Ave., So, Mirror 


Farm Machinery 
At Cost Price. 


Now is your opportunity to buy 
Cost Price. 


Farmers ! 


Farm Machinery at 
I have a number of 


Plows, Harrows, Seeders, Discs and Wagons 


which will be sold at rock-bottom prices. This is one 

chauce in a thousand to secure your implements at so 

lowa price. ‘Take advantage of it while it lasts. We 
are Agents for the 


M. Rumley Co’s Threshing Outfits 


which includes the Gaar-Scott and American Abell Co's, 
and the Toronto Advance Separator Co, 


MiRROR LIVERY AND FEED STABLES 


W. D. COOK, Prop. and Agent 


%, 2A 0 sa 38 3a Sa ga oa 26 SH 0 SSM SF 30 SB a Miss Pearl Sorum, 
‘ Advertise Your Wants in THE JOURNAL ‘ 
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Notice to Ball Players 

The executive of the Mirror 
baseball club requests that all 
players now holding uniforms, 
will please turn them in to the 
secretary or the manager at 
once. 


New Meat Market 

W. M. Beamish expects to be 
located in his new butcher shop 
ubout the end of next week. 
Swartz & Grob, who have the 
contract arerushing the work as 
fast as possible. The building 
is 20x 30 feet, with a lean-to 
12x14 ft, and is situated on the 
south side of Lake street. 


G. T. P. Bridge Burned 

A bridge on the G. T. P., near 
-|Trochu, was burned one, day 
last week andconstruction work 
was suspended for a short time, 
owing to the impossibility of 
getting supplies through from 
Mirror. It was expected that 
the bridge would be rebuilt and 
ready for traffic on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, 


Special to RdmeGten Exhibition 


the Grand Trunk Pacifie will 
run aspecial train on the Totield 
Calgary branch, starting from 
Mirror ut 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and reaching Edmonton at 
=|10.10 a.m. On the return jour- 
2 ney, train will leave Edmenton 
Hiat 10 o'clock in the evening. 
k The fare for the round trip is 
t | $2.95, for this day only. 

j Horse Wanders Over Fifty Miles 
j| A week ago Sunday. a sorrel | 
} horse belonging to W. M. Beam- 
}\ ish, broke away from its tether 
and when last seen was going 
}}south, On the following Mon-| 
}iday afternoon Bert. Tulloch | 
} left here on a searching expedi- | 
} tion, and last Thursday after- 

}) noon returned with the animal, 

} which was found over sfifty 

}' miles south of Mirror. This) 
} speaks well for Bert's ability as) 
}} a “tracker.” 

2 Have Challenged for Baseball Cup 

‘| Ata meeting of the executive 
‘ of the Mirror baseball club last 

+ Monday evening, it was decided 
to forward a challenge to the 
Alix baseball club forthetrophy 
now held by .that club, The 
cup was presented by the Cal- 
i gary Brewing Co., and the do- 

/nators have also been notified 
landa copy of the challenge 
| mailed to them. Mirror has a 
'yood team and if the challenge 
is accepted Alix will have to go 
‘the limit to retain possession 
|of the “mug.” 


Gone to England for Horses 

| Last Saturday, Archie Jaques 
|left for England where he will 
purchase 10 or 12 Saffolk Punch 
horses for the ranch near Mir- 
‘ror. The Jaques Bros, have 
|gained a provincial reputation 


lly with the Suffolk breed of 
| horses. The importation of ano- 
\ther herd will give the proprie- 


tors of the Suffolk Horse Ranch 


breeders of thorough bred hor- 
'ses. The ranch on the shores 
lof Buffalo Lake is one of the 
most picturesque surrounding 
that body of water. 


Manager Lumber Company Resigns 

J.T. McKie, who has been 
managing the local yard of the 
Settlers’ Lumber Co., for the 
past nine months, has resigned 
from his position and will take 
a similar position in Calgary 
with a different company. The 
imany friends of Mae will regret 
| to hear of his removal but hope 
| the change will more than meet 
with his expectations. A. Red- 
del, of Coronation, is relieving 
at the Mirror yard untila new 
manager is appointed, 


of Alix, 
Sundayed at home. 


Wilfrid Graham spent Sian- 


Yh 0 EE aT wT RE RE WE WE EE WE WE EE WE WE | day with his mother. 


On Wednesday, August 14th, | 


| When a Town Is Alive 


‘ | 
an enviable name amongst the) 


Away to the Circus 

The town is nearly depopulat- 
ed today (Thursday) on account 
of the cireus at Alix. Old and 
young are taking advantage of 
this opportunity to see the wild 
beasts in captivity. 


G.T. P. Employees Organize 

A meeting of the employees 
at the local G. T. P. yards held 
a meeting‘on Tuesday evening 
and organized a baseball club. 
E. BE. Johnson was elected man- 
ager and P, L. Harper captain 
of the team. The players have 
all donated and a new outfit 
has been ordered. 


Buys Land Near Buffalo Lake 

Last week, Hans Kiesel, man- 
ager of the Mirror Hardware 
Co., purchased a 10 acre plot of 
land, bordering on Buffalo 
Lake, from C. T. Allen. The 
land is situated between Mirror 
and Mirror Beach, and is on the 
line of the proposed boulevard, 
'eonnecting the two places. The 
price realized was $125 per acre. 
Wheat Five Feet High 

A fine sample of wheat is on 
exhibit from the farm of 8, G. 
Dunham, a mile south of Mir- 
ror. The stalks measure five 
feet in heighth and the heads 
are well filled. Mr. Dunham is 
counting on a yield of forty 
bushels to the acre. This is one 
more example of the fertility of 
the soil in this district. Any 
more ? 


When a town is alive it is not 
only because it has live business 
men but also because it has bus- 
iness men who pull together, 
who do not allow their petty 
prejudices to get in the way 
and block the wheels of pro- 
gress, who invest wisely and 
are not carried away by the 
fads and fancy of cranks. There 
are many such towns in the 
West, and that is one cause of | 
their development. 


Mid-Summer Dance Great Success | 
The social hop given by the 
|evening, turned out to be one| 


| of the most successful ever held | 


in thistown. The hall proved|- 


| to be far too small to accommo- | 
ldate the dancers, who came} 
‘from Bashaw, Alix, Erskine, 
South Buffalo Lake and the 
surroundingcountry. Themusic | 
by the band was Al, and the| 
| treasury of the organization is 
| richer by a tidy sam. Another 
| dance will be given in the near 


| Mirror Brass Band last Friday — 


| future. 
Barley Cutting Starts 

Barley cutting on the Sorum 
| farm, South Buffalo Lake, start- | 
|ed this week. 
|is also in fine shape and it is) 
lexpected in several places will! 
|commence in about ten days. | 


=| throughout Alberta, particular-| Residents, who have been in) 


|the country for fifteen years, ' 
state that this year’s crop, with-| 
| out exception, is the best they) 
| have ever With favor-| 
able weather, harvest should be} 
general in two weeks, or three 
|at the very latest. Haying is 
in progress, and the farmers) 
are stacking a good supply of | 
fodder for the winter months, | 


Threatened With Typhoid 

Chas. D. Suggett, who return- 
ed to Innisfail last week, for a 
few days, has been confined to 
the house with a thieatened 
attack of typhoid fever. We 
trust the malady will be check- 
ed at onge, so that Mr. Suggett! 
|will be able to returm to his 
| business in Mirror. 


seen, 


| 


A number from here will at- 
tend the dance at Bashaw to-| 
morrow (Friday) evening. | 


M. Mecklenburg, A.M., the} 
\only University graduate eye, 
specialist in the Province, 315) 
| Jasper East, Edmonton, ‘phone 
|§225, makes regular visits to 
Mirror, Watch for date, — -36! 


Thé wheat crop |= 


@) 


‘ARM LANDS IN ALBERTA is one of 
Safest and Best Investments in the 
World today. 

Noman can buy Farm Lands any 
where that will increase in value faster 
than in this District, I have C. P. R. 
Lands for sale close to Mirror, The price 
is right, the terms are easy. 


I Have Improved Farms Close to 
Mirror for per Acre 
Easy Terms $20 and Al Land 

I have over Three Hundred Thousand 
Acres of Farm Lands, raw and improved, 


for sale, 


I have B. ©. Fruit Lands for sale on 
easy terms, . 


I have Mirror Townsite Lots for sale 
at rock-bottom prices, 


For snaps in Farm Lands, Fruit Lands or Mirror 
Lots, Call at my office or write 


T. ROSS McCORKELL, 


MIRROR - - : ALBERTA 


Auctioneering 


Wide experience in Auc- 
tioneering. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


COL. HOGG, 
ALIX : . 


BRAND NEW STOCK 


STRAW and FELT 
ALTA. 


Restaurant 


Opposite G. T. P. Station. 


Men’s, Boys’, 
Girl’s 
And 


Small Children 


BOARD AND ROOMS 
SHORT ORDERS 


CIGARS, TOBACCO, FRUIT! 


Ory 


257%, DISCOUNT ON 
EVERYTHING AT 


BAKERY IN CONNECTION| The Lamerton 
| Mercantile Co. 


Full Line of GROCERIES 


Mah Bing & Young Co. 


Mirror. 


The Mirror Hardware Co. 


Have a very good stock of every line in 
the Hardware Business, especially in 
Stoves, Oils, Paints, Arms, Ammunition, 
Safes, Tents, Wire, and everything in 
numerous other lines. We have also 
several kinds of 


Cream Separators 
Of the Best Make 


15 Per Cent. Discount 


On Tar, Building 
and Roofing Paper 
and Comfort Felt 
as long as the 
Stock lasts. We 
want to go en- 
tirely out of this 
paper business so 
make use of this 
reductionas long 
as it lasts; you 
will save money 
by doing so. 


H. KIESEL, Mgr. 


% 
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